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FOREWORD 


Turovcu the sheer force of an overwhelming 
popularity Edward, Prince of Wales, has been 
kept constantly and continuously before the eyes 
of the world. In the history of journalism, I dare- 
say, no one has been more written about than he. 
When news is at the peak of its abundance 
and the papers are beyond further gorging 
with world crises, falling cabinets, political scan- 
dals, crime mysteries, divorce sensations and 
what not, but let the Prince of Wales affect a 
new color in ties, dance a new dance, or smile 
at a new girl and he at once becomes a florid 
headliner. A new tie argues a revolution in 
haberdashery. A new dance argues a change 
in Terpsichorean impulses. The mere mention 
of his meeting a new girl is sufficient for the 
immediate announcement of his engagement or, 
at least, a prophecy thereunto. 

Fine fodder he is both for the cutting of the 
cub reporter’s eye-teeth, and the discerning 
palate of the seasoned journalist. What is 
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reported or written about him must not neces- 
sarily be unusual. Neither need it be true. 
Rumor or the slight fabric of some wag’s wit is 
quite enough to start a fable about him on its 
way around the globe. A few of the things 
written and told of him are true. Many are 
half-truths. Many more are false. Until he 
has come to be, as the world sees him, a creature 
less of fact than of fiction, combining the virtues 
of a saint, the foibles of the sinner, the whims of 
a matinée idol and the undisputed power to do 
-what he wills and to will what he wants—accord- 
ing to the point of view of those who judge him. 
He is none of these. 

In England’s history, it is true, the Princes of 
Wales, from the Black Prince down the long line, 
have been bright threads in a many-hued tapes- 
try. Into its pattern they have woven the 
shining armor and glittering helmet of red- 
plumed errantry. They have cast the spell and 
glamour of adventure and romance and a magi- 
cal will over the spirit of the people. In these 
days of diminishing pomp and pageantry, there 
is little of romance and adventure in the life and 
duties of the Prince of Wales. He draws a gay 
and pleasing thread through society’s pattern. 
He has charm and presents a romantic picture. 
But underneath the bright warp runs a dark 
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filament of monotony, which perhaps has bred 
impatience in the heart of the young man who 
will some day be King of England. The burden 
put upon him by the changing times has made 
its yoke felt. His smile is sometimes less facile. 
His eyes, always wistful beneath their laughter, 
have become more so. In repose his mouth 
has lost much of its boyish humor. The spon- 
taneity which he once brought to the perform- 
ance of his duties seems to have lost its edge. 
Much thinking—and he thinks more deeply and 
fundamentally than is supposed—has drawn 
lines across his brow, set shadows under his eyes. 
It is as if clouds from a far horizon, drifting 
across his sky, had left a trail of mist behind 
them. He is gay, this prince, for he is sunny 
by nature, but there is no recklessness in his 
gaiety. One is not surprised that this is so. 
For his has not been the festive path of the 
fairy-tale prince. He has known severe training 
and rigid discipline. He has tasted deep of 
self-sacrifice. He has met disappointment. 
Growing from child to man, he has gained the 
finer if sterner qualities which great responsi- 
bility generates in sensitive souls. 

By none of these, however, has he lost his 
interest nor his charm. He stands today, I 
think, the most romantic figure in the world— 
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one who deserves the extensive admiration and 
affection which he has won from the people. 
This is the Prince of Wales, as I see him, and 
as I shall try to tell you about him. And my 
story shall not be without authority. I have 
met His Royal Highness. I have seen him 
often in public, when performing his official 
. duties or going his way. I have talked with 
Sir Godfrey Thomas, his Private Secretary. 
By the latter’s courtesy I have met and talked 
with Mr. H. P. Hansell, who was tutor to the 
Prince for twelve years and who permitted me 
to study and take notes from the scrap-books 
and records he kept of these years. A letter 
from Mr. Hansell introduced me to Sir Herbert 
Warren, President of Magdalen College, Oxford, 
who was the Prince’s special instructor in the 
two years he spent there. He told me of the 
mind and character of the Prince and saw that 
I was given every chance to learn something of 
his life at the university. Lord Claud Nigel 
Hamilton, who was aid to H. R. H. im the 
trenches, helped with further narrative. I went 
to palaces where the Prince had passed his 
childhood and boyhood. Through introduc- 
tions from many sources I was able to talk with 
those who had played with him and who had 
served him. Going about England I talked 
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with the people—nobles and commoners. And 
I feel, in presenting him as I see him, that he 
will be, what he is, a prince full-grown: to the 
interest in which the world holds him, and well- 
fitted to accept, when destiny decrees, the re- 
sponsibility of kingship. So let us begin. 
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A King in the Making 


PART I 
CHILDHOOD 


In which an heir to the throne of England is born and grows 
from fledgling to little-boy-prince whose step is measured for his 
destined march into the long road of history. 
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CHILDHOOD 


In which an heir to the throne of England is born and grows 
from fledgling to little-boy-prince whose step is measured for his 
destined march into the long road of history. 


Ar ten-thirty, the morning of June 23rd, 1894,— 
the bells of. Kingston _ Church, Richmond, near 
London, rang out glad tidings to an anxious 
England. ‘The waiting bell-ringers in the towers 
of neighboring hamlets caught up the notes and 
on and on their melody rolled until all the land 
rejoiced that an heir was come to the Nation’s 
_ throne. At White Lodge in Richmond Park 

to the Duke and. d. Duchess. of ‘Cornwall and 1 York,. 
now ow King ¢ George and Queen Mary’ of Great 
Britain, , their first child—a son—was born. ‘This 
son is today ‘Edward, ‘seventeenth — Prince of 
Wales, and will be tomorrow, ‘mayhap, Edward 
VIII, ‘King of England and ruler of the British — 

mpire. “an eager welcome he received. 


Not only because he was England’s heir, but 
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also because for the first time in history an 
English sovereign could look upon a direct line 
of male fens for tree. _generations— 


pt ccecset tO tain. eaggyf NERS 


York, and her great-grandson, the baby prince. 

Had he been born in the dim candle-lit days 
of the Saxon Chiefs, when changeling plots and 
superstition shadowed the coming of a King’s 
son, a strange company would have hailed him. 
Hauberked men-at-arms would have guarded 
the doors of the birth-chamber. Priests and 
chieftains, court chamberlains and apprehensive 
ladies-in-waiting would have stood within to 
bear witness that no pretender’s son could cheat 
the prince’s cradle of its own. Soothsayers 
would have chanted auguries of prowess. Min- 
strels would have sung of deeds of glory. Sor- 
cerers would have woven spells of enchantment 
about the tiny person of the heir. From far 
and near the feudal lords would have come to 
pay obeisance. But England’s swaddling clothes 
for long centuries had been laid away in the 
tombs of its progenitors. Tradition alone re- 
mained. In compliment to this, Alexandra, 
the Princess of Wales, and Mary, the Duchess of 
Teck, the baby’s grandmothers, were present to 
bear true witness of his authenticity. While 
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below stairs his father, his grandfather, the 
Home Secretary and other government officials, 
waited for the head-nurse, who, when he was 
less than an hour old, carried him to his first 
formal presentation. From distant castle and 
estate, by train, in carriage and on horseback, 
to the number of 1500, the nobility and the 
gentry came to write their word of welcome in 
the visitors’ book. Queen Victoria, two days 
later, drove over from Windsor, to visit Mary 
and her little son. From all parts of the-earth 
sovereigns, potentates and plain people sent 
tokens of felicitation. On July 11th, in the 
drawing-room_of Wiles aden -was_christ- 
ened. Held in the lap of Queen. Victoria, who 
sat close to the golden bowl filled with water 
brought from the River Jordan for the occasion, 
the Archbishop of Canterbury gave him_his 


ac ny tte 


name of Edward Albert Christian George An- 
drew Patrick David, This was a long name 
for such a little boy; but the name, as its bearer, 
had heavy obligations to fulfill. It must pay 
respect to his family and his heritage. So he 
was called consecutively after his grandfather, the 
Prince of Wales, his great-grandfather, the 
Prince Consort of Queen Victoria, Alexandra’s 
father, the King of Denmark, and the patron 
saints of England, Scotland, Ireland and Wales. 
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His sponsors were his four grandparents. And 
again gifts came from the world over to grace 
the nursery of this little boy whose birthright 
- was an Empire. 

A fair beginning for any young man, it would 
seem. It reads so much like a fairy-tale. 
Plenty in possessions would assuredly be his. 
The magic of free-will and the right to follow 
the call of his heart’s desire could never be his. 
If he were to be a wise and good king, always his 
ear must be turned to hear the call of the people. 
And the people were not shy in letting their 
call be heard. He was only a few days old 
when a London paper gave a perfect paragraph 
of what was expected of him. “Prince Edward 
—our future King! His whole life must be 
consecrated to his country and its welfare; he 
will, in fact, be the people’s property, and as 
such much will be demanded of him. We know 
his training will be all that is wise and we will 
hope that when he comes to the throne he will 
be as worthy an occupant as his good great- 
grandmother, Queen Victoria!’ A light sen- 
tence to impose upon a baby-in-arms! 

But the will of a king today must conform to 
the will of his subjects—or else he will not long 
be king. Prince Edward of York—as he was 
to be known for some time “to come—began his 
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training for a kingship young. Chronicles have 
told of despots whose wanton wills wasted the 
people’s patience and loyalty. Whatever there 
was of this in England went out with George III 
and the Hanoverian line. Queen Victoria, the 
wisest European monarch of the 19th century, 
wrought a swift change in the economic policies 
and principles of her domain. She drove the 
foundations of her empire deep in the strong 
soil of thrift and simplicity. With dominant 
personality she impressed her doctrine of stern 
duty upon all those within her control. It 
became the first factor in the making of her 
great-grandson. 

Even his birthplace was symptomatic of this. 
White Lodge has since been renovated and added 
to until it has become quite a luxurious country 
seat. At that time it was a simple enough 
home for a prince to be born in. In history 
and environment only was it rich. Under the 
patronage of Henry VIII, Cardinal Wolsey 
occupied the original house which had formerly 
been a keeper’s lodge. Elizabeth and Mary 
Tudor have wandered through the halls and 
gardens. George I gave it to the Prince of 
Wales for residence, who upon his accession as 
George II gave it to his queen, Caroline. She 
ran a dairy there, taking so much interest in the 
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gardens that the King built a new cottage for her. 
This cottage is the White Lodge of today. In 
the early part of his reign George III passed 
some time there. Afterwards he loaned it to 
his youngest son, Adolphus Frederick, Duke of 
Cambridge, from whom it passed on to the 
Duchess of Teck, the mother of Queen Mary. 
At intervals Queen Victoria and Edward VII, 
too, when Prince of Wales, lived there. Upon 
the death of her husband, the Duchess of Teck, 
by the bounty of Queen Victoria, made it her 


home. Se 
events that her d..ughter, ueen Mar en 
irth of her first child: va 
—White Lodge was-a square, two-story house, 
with a glass-enclosed veranda extending across 
the front. The sides were hidden by tall box 
hedges. An expanse of lucent green turf wan- 
dered gently toward the gates, a graveled drive- 
way asacincture. Thrown about it, a gay-lined 
kirtle, lay Richmond Park, with groves and gar- 
dens as old as England itself, where lingered the 
faint perfume of medizeval trysts and challengings. 

Within the Lodge, the low-ceilinged, not too 
spacious rooms were a treasury of old things left 
by Kings and Queens whose names now mark 
the milestones of history. 
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Romance at White Lodge, there was in plenty, 
and comfort too—but not the glamour of crystal 
and gilt and emblazoned brocades with which 
legend associates the birthplace of kings. There 
were servants, but not in number to constitute 
a royal retinue. The nursery, cheerful and 
_ homelike, was small and its furniture was the 
ordinary nursery outfit. Its only sumptuous 
note was the basinette, made for Princess Vic- 
toria in 1840. It had cradled all of Queen 
Victoria’s children and was quilted in fine soft 
white silk and flounced about with rare cob- 
webby lace. The little prince lay in it in the 
simplest of cambric slips most of the time. 
On exceptional occasions only was he arrayed 
in the robes of lace and sheerest hand-spun 
lawns with several of which his great-grand- 
mother had endowed him—legacies from the 
layettes of princes and princesses who had come 
before him. For nurse he had an old Scotch- 
woman who looked after him with stern regular- 
ity and a determined pride of privilege. 

Prince Edward was the baby’s official name. 
In the family he was called David out of con- 
sideration for his grandmother, Alexandra, lest 
constantly hearing the name “Eddie,”’ she would 
be reminded of her eldest son, Edward, Duke of 
Clarence, over whose death she was deeply grieved. 
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He was cared for much like any other well- 
kept baby with an extra bit of solicitude because 
he was an heir apparent. 

His training began from the cradle. He was 
scarcely six weeks old when, out driving with his 
nurse, he was lifted up to receive the people’s 
cheers. Long before he was a year he had 
learned gravely to return their cheers with a 
salute. At two he expected the salute of the 
Palace Guards and saluted them in return. 

Personality was his from the beginning. A 
sunny child, he was more given to laughter than 
to tears. He was pensive and he had a will of 
his own. If he made up his mind to do or not 
to do a thing, neither coaxing nor discipline 
could change it. And he had a way with him, 
as he has today. People fell easily under his 
spell. Even Queen Victoria, who was not given 
to capitulation, inclined her will to his win- 
someness—which had not been so with her 
children and grandchildren. Never were they 
permitted to kiss her on the cheek. Little 
David established his own prerogative and re- 
fused to kiss her hand, climbing into her lap 
and kissing her vigorously and mischievously on 
the cheek. And the superior old lady gave in, 
liking his waywardness. She was always just 
“Granny” to him, and one day when he heard 
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some court attendants mention “Her Majesty,” 
he declared, “I know who Her Majesty is—it’s 
Granny.” 

“And who was the naughty little boy who 
wouldn’t kiss his Granny’s hand?” one of the 
attendants asked. 

“Me,” chuckled David—‘“and I’m not going 
to either.” 

There was a great friendliness between the 
little boy and his great-grandmother. Often 
she sent for him to come to her at Buckingham, 
or Windsor or Balmoral, and when the Duke 
and Duchess of York lived at York House, St. 
James’s Palace, London, as they did for a great 
part of the prince’s childhood, she dropped in 
frequently for a visit to the nursery. There 
was shy humor in the way he climbed upon Her 
Majesty’s lap, put his little arms around her 
neck, kissing her exuberantly, and then looked 
around the room, as much as to say to the 
others there, “‘ You see she lets me do as I wish.” 
To a great extent she did. His quaint inde- 
pendence pleased her and she often gave into 
him in surprising ways. 

One who was once Lady-in-Waiting to Her 
late Majesty tells of an incident of such triumph 
which she, herself, saw. At Windsor, one sfter- 
noon, the prince had been playing on the floor of 
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the Queen’s boudoir. When it came time for him 
to return to the nursery, the nurse told him to 
pick up his toys. This he staunchly and stur- 
dily refused to do. The Queen and the nurse 
commanded and cajoled. David would not 
budge. And so this superior old sovereign, who 
had let herself down to few people, and who had 
always held herself aloof as a symbol of dig- 
nified, self-conscious authority, conquered by 
the wiles of a tiny, curly-headed, blue-eyed 
baby, stooped and picked up the toys. 

He might have been spoiled indeed, if Prince 
Albert, the present Duke of York, born Decem- 
ber 15th, 1895, had not come to share honors 
with him. Bertie, as he was called, received a 
full welcome from everyone but his “big” 
brother. He evinced a complete British cool- 
ness toward the newcomer and refused to kiss 
him. When his nurse was put in charge of the 
baby and another one sent to care for him, he 
cried loud and long. He got her back again. 
By the time Princess Mary arrived, a year and 
a half later, he was used to sharing the honors 
of babyhood and he took to her at once. 

The two princes,—like all normal little 
brothers in the history of the human family— 
quarreled early and often. David was deter- 
mined that “Bertie” should be kept in his place. 

[12] 
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“Bertie’s”’ tdea of his place was not what David 
thought it should be. When such differences of 
opinion arose the nursery took on temperature. 
At the end of one fervid encounter when the 
nurses finally separated the combatants, ages 
three and a half, and two, it is said that David, 
with all the assurance and the pride of power of 
a Napoleon, stamped his tiny feet and, with 
chubby cheeks aflame, shouted a gory threat to 
Bertie, who lay hors de combat on the floor: 
“You wait “till ’m king. Ill chop your head 
off.” 

Their quarreling did not disturb their parents 
as it did their nurses. The former knew, no 
doubt, that it was a phase of childhood which 
would pass, and one day when Mary and George 
happened into the nursery and a battle was 
being waged between David and Bertie over 
Lord “Bobs,” their joint hobby horse, Mary 
thought to intercede for Bertie who was being 
mercilessly pummeled by his elder brother. 
George said, “Let them fight it out. They’ll 
be the better men for it.” __ 

He was Mary’s self-appointed protector both 
at home and abroad. In case of a discussion of 
rights between Mary and Bertie the mandate was 
in favor of Mary. Upon their first visit to the 
Tower of London when Mary drew back aghast 
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and gaping at the halberded beefeaters standing 
guard at the gates, he promptly took her by the 
hand, and coaxed her along, declaring, “You 
needn’t be afraid. I’m here to protect you.” 
The little four-year-old girl, sidling close, went 
along confident and unafraid. 

David loved soldiering. When he could 
scarcely toddle it was his great delight to watch 
the soldiers change guard in the courtyard of 
Buckingham Palace. The glossy coats and 
clanking chains of the champing black chargers, 
the shining steel corselets, glittering plumed 
- helmets and scarlet coats of the guardsmen 
quickened the warrior impulse which had come 
to him from far-away generations of crusading 
ancestors. He used to clap his little hands, 
jumping up and down in a wild ecstasy at the 
sight of them. He loved to play he was a man- 
at-arms and when Mary and Bertie were old 
enough to follow him he was an earnest Major- 
General leading his troops to victory. A glori- 
ous imagery of glorious deeds built itself up in 
his child’s mind. Mary and Bertie were not 
just Mary and Bertie to him but a vast army of 
loyal cohorts who were out to conquer an enemy 
host. And if one of his army of two dared to 
dawdle or look behind, he forgot the dignity of his 
high command and jerked the dawdler into line. 
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When he was at York Cottage, Sandringham 
(where his mother and father lived when the 
King and Queen were in residence at Sandring- 
ham), and the rain and cold kept him within 
doors, David liked nothing better than to 
assemble the men-servants in the hall for a 
drill. ‘They loved the little prince and took to 
his command with chuckles, as with a stick in 
hand he gave orders with all the majesty of a 
drill sergeant. 

His ready fancy fed easily on the concepts of 
his inheritance as they were assiduously laid 
down to him by those in authority. Fully alive 
to the honor of his position, he took it seriously 
and was sensitive to the slightest indifference 
or neglect. Once, when a writer for a journal 
of standing was permitted to go to York Cottage, 
Sandringham, to get material for a story about 
the royal children, she passed the little prince on 
horseback in the gardens. Not knowing whether 
it was within the rules of court etiquette for her 
to greet him and the other little ones who were 
behind him in a small cabriolet with their nurse, 
she went on without bowing. David hesitated, 
expectant, and when she did not give him the 
desired recognition, called back to his nurse, 
“Who is that? She didn’t know me.” 

Much to the amusement of his grandfather 
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when walking with him one day through the 
gates of Buckingham, he was highly indignant 
because the guards, after returning the King’s 
salute, neglected to return that of the little boy. 
In passing he heard one of the grenadiers re- 
mark, “There goes Edward VII.” 

“He ought to say ‘and Edward VIII,’” com- 
plained David. “He didn’t even salute me.” 

Whenever he and his brothers and sister were 
going for a drive, he invariably scampered down 
the steps ahead of them so as to take his seat of 
precedent on the right side of the carriage. And 
woe to Bertie or Harry (Prince Henry who was 
junior to Mary by two years) or Mary if they 
dared to usurp his seat of distinction. 

Once at a children’s party he ran away from 
his nurse and when she found him there he was 
waiting for her in the carriage. The hostess, 
who was a close friend of his mother’s, asked the 
nurse what had happened. 

“Oh he always does that, Milady,” was the 
reply. “He likes to get into the carriage first 
for fear his brother should have the seat of 
honor.” 

But if this little boy took the honor of his 
inheritance seriously, he took his duty towards 
it more so. If he had a will of his own he also 
had as large a heart. Quickly touched by dis- 
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tress, he was ready to give away anything he 
had. His wilfulness applied rather to his moods 
than to his possessions. And this fineness and 
generosity were well nurtured by the high 
tutelage of Queen Victoria and his parents and 
grandparents. 

His mother, schooled in graciousness by the 
Duchess of Teck, who was noted for her con- 
sideration and generosity, began early to im- 
press upon her children the real meaning of these 
words. One day, when the prince was less than 
two years old, a friend of his mother’s brought 
her little girl to call at York House. The prince 
was playing with a favorite toy and his guest, 
without ceremony, took it away from him. Her 
mother bade her return it. “Remember,” she 
said to her tiny daughter, “he is the prince who 
will some day be your king.” 

His mother quickly intervened. “Indeed he — 
must be a gentleman before he is fit to be a 
prince.” _ David was made to give up the toy. 

At the Christmas season it has been the custom 
of the royal family to contribute generously 
towards .a toy fund for poor children. Before 
the prince’s third Christmas he was made to 
give out of his large treasury of toys, not those 
he did not care about, but those he liked best. 
The late Madame Bricka, who was nursery 
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governess to the York children, told this story 
of him. 

One day he was ailing and did not take very 
kindly to the medicine prescribed for him. 
Madame Bricka heard his complaints to the 
nurse and called him to her. “You should be 
very thankful that you’re not asill as Mrs. ; 
Just think! That sweet old lady will never be 
able to walk again and will always have to be 
wheeled around in her chair.” David stopped 
whimpering and said, “I like her. TI think 
I'll send her a gift.” 

“That would be very nice of you,’ Madame 
Bricka encouraged him. 

He went to the window and was silent for 
some time as he looked out thoughtfully. Then 
he went into the next room; returning presently 
with a pasteboard box. 

“What have you there?” asked Madame 
Bricka. 

Handing her the box he said, “Grannie says 
it isn’t real giving to give something you don’t 
like; that you must always give what you like 
best. I didn’t know whether I liked Lord 
Roberts’ picture or my jumping frog the best. 
Now I’m sure it’s the jumping frog. So please 
give it to Mrs. for me,” 

He was watchful not only over himself in 
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matters of courtesy, but he was quite ready to 
pick flaws in Bertie’s manners. When he 
was four years old Sir Stafford Northcote was 
trying to amuse the little princes by telling them 
a story. Bertie’s two-year-old mind was not 
equal to all the subtleties of the tale and toward 
the end he yawned and began to fidget. Frown- 
ing upon his brother, David gave him a signifi- 
cant nudge and in an imperious whisper cau- 
tioned, “‘Smile.”’ 

Censor though he was of his brother’s manners 
his candor sometimes got the better of his own 
which happened one day when in the fields near 
Sandringham he came upon a painter sketching 
in a goat. Having a pair of goats of his own he 
felt himself an authority on the subject and 
therefore impelled to point out the flaws in the 
artist’s efforts. As he did so he unintentionally 
smudged the canvas. “Oh, say, I’m sorry,” he 
hastened to apologize and added, “But you 
know it really isn’t a bit of a goat.” 

With Mary he was a considerate “big brother’’ 
and was quick to see his responsibility in that 
direction. Love of.the land is a tradition with 
the English and the princes and their sister were 
encouraged to plant their individual gardens at 
Sandringham, their parents coming often to 
inspect and praise. David and Bertie took 
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readily to the suggestions of the head gardener. 

Mary, aged three, was not a success as an 
agriculturist. She was given to sticking the 
wrong ends of the plants in the ground. If she 
did manage to plant right-end up, she was apt 
to pull things up by the roots to find out how 
they grew. This annoyed David excessively, 
for he was anxious that Mary should make a 
good showing with her garden. 

One morning, when his mother and father 
announced they were coming to look at the 
gardens, David hurried ahead to see that every- 
thing was in order for the inspection. Much to 
his dismay he found that Mary had been at 
her garden ahead of him and had succeeded in 
destroying her entire crop. Uprooting some of 
his precious products he hastily replanted them 
in Mary’s plot. 

The supreme joy of the English people is a 
royal marriage, and match-making minds did 
not give the little prince time to get out of the 
nursery. before they began to pick a wife for him. 
I have been told that Queen Victoria had very 
definite plans for him.. And she made them 
known. In 1896, when David was little more 
than two years old, the Czarina of Russia made 
a visit to England, bringing the Grand Duchess 
Olga, who was a year old, with her. Olga was 
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_ just learning to walk. ‘And one day when the 
two babies were playing in Queen Victoria’s 
rooms, Olga, toddling from chair to chair, sat 
down with a thud. David, with a natural 
chivalry, helped her up, kissing her. Queen 
Victoria, with a wise smile, is said to have re- 
marked, “‘La Belle Alliance.” Had it not been 
for the tragical end of the Romanoffs, the world 
might have been robbed of its one romantic 
figure, the young bachelor prince. 

A certain shyness which developed in the little 
boy was not a characteristic of his very young 
days. Making a speech, which later became 
more or less of an ordeal for him, came easily, as 
a story told by the late Earl Roberts indicates. — 
_Ata children’s party, the hostess gave the prince 
a toy sword. His father, who was present, said 
to him, “You must thank Lady , David.” 
To the surprise of the Duke of York, the prince 
solemnly climbed upon a chair, and with more 
assurance than he has today, made his first 
speech. “Thank you for such a_ beautiful: 
sword,” he said. “I shall always keep it, and 
remember this night.”’ His father, as delighted 
as any proud parent, exclaimed with a laugh, 
“Little wretch—he speaks better than I do.” 

The death of Queen Victoria in January, 1901, 
opened up new vistas for this little boy. It 
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moved him a step nearer the throne and gave 
him a more definite conspicuousness as a future 
ruler of the Empire. 

At Victoria’s funeral for the first time he took 
his place publicly as a royal personage, driving 
in the carriage with his mother in the long line 
of mourners led by seven kings of seven great 
kingdoms on horseback—Kaiser Wilhelm on a 
snow-white charger, the rulers of Denmark, 
Norway, Sweden, Belgium, Roumania and Rus- 
sia. He took the occasion solemnly, if some- 
what in bewilderment, as it was his first ex- 
perience with death. He was impressed, too, 
by the dark pageantry of the funeral cortége 
which bore the great old lady to her final resting 
place. He asked many questions, no doubt,: 
and in the inarticulate way of a child, he must 
have been filled with vague wonder. 

The close companionship between King Ed- 
ward and his grandson seemed to be a bond of 
spiritual kinship which was natural between 
two who had so many qualities in common. 
For in the little boy, as in the young man, there 
was evidence of the enduring charm which made 
of Edward VII the most popular European 
monarch in modern history. 

The King spent much of his leisure with his 
grandchildren. When he and Queen Alexandra 
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_ were at Marlborough House and afterward’ at 
Buckingham Palace, the little princes and prin- 
- cess were taken nearly every day to have tea 
with their grandparents. They went for many — 
visits, too, to Balmoral and Sandringham— 
sometimes with their parents, who were then 
Prince and Princess of Wales, and sometimes 
without them. As is ever the way with grand- 
parents, the King and Queen were indulgent 
with these little ones—much more so than their 
father and mother who, while they wanted their 
children to have a happy childhood, were afraid 
lest they should be spoiled by too much latitude. 
Therefore, at home, the nursery discipline was 
inclined towards rigidity. They lived pretty 
well by rote, certain hours for going to bed at 
night, getting up in the morning, for prayers 
and study, and play. They were brought up 
in strictest obedience and while they had plenty 
of playtime, they were not permitted to be too 
boisterous. 

But Queen Alexandra adored them. And 
King Edward, who had been raised according to 
the precepts of the austerely righteous Victoria, 
and whose early discipline had been severe to an 
extreme, wanted them to know more of the 
gayety and sweetness of life. One who was 
with them for many years gave me a vivid idea 
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of the happy times they had when visiting 
“Grandma” and “Grandpa.” They scampered 
through the ancestral halls heedless of the for- 
bidding ghosts of a sterner day. No voice was 
raised in protest against their light-hearted 
bedlam. They made about all the noise they 
could. They went to bed pretty nearly when 
they pleased. And if the King, who was human 
and sometimes wanted a little more quiet than 
their constant heydey permitted, objected even 
mildly, Alexandra immediately rose to combat 
on their side. The proverbial grandmother, 
whatever they did was right in her eyes. When 
they returned home, they romped pellmell up 
and down stairs and through the halls and it 
took those in charge of them days to reinstitute 
order. “They were upsetting sometimes,” I 
was told in a mild English way, and then with a 
spontaneous letting down of the bars, “but 
they were glorious!”’ 
The indulgence of his grandparents was not 
lost upon David. He was fully aware of it, and 
+»When his parents paid a visit to the Colonies, 
leaving their little ones with the King and Queen, 
he was not exactly enthusiastic about returning 
home where he would have to go to bed earlier 
and where his daily allowance of sweets would 
suffer a decrease. The day that the royal 
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children were leaving Sandringham for London 
to greet their parents, a courtier asked the 
prince, “Aren’t you delighted because you are 
going to see your mother and father again?” 
“Oh yes,” he replied, eager for a moment— 
then hesitating he said in some doubt—“Only 
you know mother 7s a little difficult sometimes.” 
If their spirits were let free, King Edward and 
his Queen bestowed upon them a rich heritage 
of gentleness. To be kindly, to be gracious, 
and to be of a quick and ready sympathy was 
the tenet of the Edwardian era. By word and 
by example these children learned their lesson 
well. For no more tolerant King than Edward 
VII has ever ruled England, and no more 
gracious Queen than Alexandra shared its throne. 
High proof of this was an incident of their 
Coronation Day, when all of the Empire’s 
subjects who could get there were on the streets 
of London to see the royal cavalcade drive by. 
It appears that that small part of London known 
as the “city,”’ which begins at Fleet Street, is a 
spot sacred, by charter, to the people and im- 
mune from kings. No ruler may come within 
its bounds without permission of the Lord 
Mayor, and as an aftermath to the Coronation 
it is the custom for the newly crowned and his 
consort to drive to the Guild Hall and at the 
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boundary of the city, the Lord Mayor presents 
them with a key. As Edward and Alexandra, 
in accordance, were entering the Strand, Alex- 
andra happened to glance up at Child’s Bank, 


- a landmark of several centuries, where at a 


second story window, a crowd of children were 
shouting and waving flags. With an easy mo- 
tion, Alexandra called the King’s attention to 
them; charmingly he saluted with a bow which 
sent cheer upon cheer down from the thrilled 
little ones at the window, while Alexandra, with 
her exquisite grace, inclined her lovely head in 
sweeping acknowledgment. It was a fine old 
man, who had seen the court through the mid- 
Victorian and Edwardian times to the present, 
who told me this. With tears in his eyes he said, 
“Think of what that meant to those little ones. 
They will have it to tell to their little ones who 
will pass it on to the generations until it becomes 
a fragrant legend of a great day,” and he slowly 
shook his head, adding,| with a sigh, “Ah! there 
was a Queen! What a beautiful soul!” 

In the home life of the King and Queen, their 
grandchildren had many such texts on the 
divine essence of kingship. Edward used to 
talk with them often, especially to little David, 
impressing upon him always the great necessity 
and need for simplicity and kindness. The little 
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boy thought a great deal about what his grand- 
father said to him and took his words well to 
heart. It was in an hour like this that the late 
Earl Roberts, who was often a visitor to the 
family of the Prince and Princess of Wales, 
came upon David, a wistfully out of the 
nursery window. 

“What are you thinking about?” the General 
asked him. 

“When I am King,” replied the Prince, his 
blue eyes solemn as an owl’s, “I shall do three 
things. I shall pass a law against cutting 
puppy-dogs’ tails; I shall not let them use 
bearing reins on horses. Those two things are 
very cruel.”” He thought a moment, giving way 
to .a sudden outburst of a tremendous respon- 
sibility, “And then—and then I shall do away 
with all sin in the world.” 

A great event each year for these chilaren 
was their grandfather’s birthday. They planned 
his gifts and saved for them months ahead of 
time. And it was hard saving, for they had to 
do this out of their spending money—a weekly 
stipend of half-a-crown or so. But they got a 
lot of fun out of it. They always tried to buy 
things he could use. The morning of his birth- 
day they were up early to arrange the gifts 
with cards on the table. And then they would 
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get behind a screen in the nursery to watch the 
King when he came in. 

He always pretended he did not know they 
were there, and would be overwhelmingly sur- 
prised when they rushed out to jump about him 
_and clap their little hands. It was an odd col- 
lection sometimes, for a great King to find 
waiting for him—a Turkish smoking cap, a 
briar root pipe, Turkish slippers turned up at 
the toes. But he always took unbounded 
delight in them and made use of them if he 
could. If not he had them carefully preserved 
in a special cabinet and often had a chuckling 
moment over them. 

If the birthday of the King was an event for 
his grandchildren, their birthdays were also 
subjects of consideration with him. He never 
forgot them and always gave due thought in 
choosing gifts for them. When-David was seven 
his grandfather had a bicycle made especially 
to meet his measurements. By his next birth-° 
day he had grown three and a half inches and 
the King, fearing lest the old bicycle might in 
some way cramp the child’s growth, ordered a 
new one for him. This was June 23rd, 1902, 
three days before Edward was to have been 
crowned. On June 24th, not only the entire 
Dominion, but the world which loved him, was 
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grief-bound when the coronation was postponed 
because of the King’s severe illness. He had 
_ been sick in bed days before the announcement, 
his doctors ordering strictest quiet for him. 
There was one weighty matter, however, which 
he refused to set aside—the little prince’s birth- 
day gift. He insisted that the bicycle be 
brought to his bedside where he inspected it, 
ordering several alterations.and directing that 
it should bear a plate with the inscription, “To 
Prince Edward, June 23rd, 1902—from the King.” 

In Coronation year Prince George was born. 
There were now two little brothers and a sister 
over whom David set himself as the head. He 
took the honor with great dignity and his zeal 
for their.good behavior grew with his respon- 
sibility. Prince Henry, or “Harry,” who was 
then two, was the quaint, whimsical member of 
the quartet. He could always be expected to 
do or say the unique, and often convulsing, thing, 
which kept David watchful at the helm and 
ready to put down the slightest act or word 
which he felt was not exactly “polite.” At 
Prince George’s christening, his brothers and 
sister occupied seats in the chancel of St. 
George’s. “Harry” was a most interested spec- 
tator. During the ceremony, he caught sight 
of his grandfather and without warning shouted, 
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gleefully, “I see you, grandpa.” The King was 
thoroughly amused. Not so David. It is said 
his consternation was so pronounced that it 
was only the quick action of his mother which 
prevented David from dealing proper punish- 
ment to his small brother. 

On their way home from the Abbey on Corona- 
tion Day, “Harry” grew so obstreperous that 
Mary and David, before their attendants knew 
what they were about, had without warning or 
ceremony disposed of him under the seat of the 
landau. 

These children were full of such pranks and 
their childhood was happy. If their father and 
mother were less lenient with them than their 
grandparents, 1t was not because they failed in 
affection. Both were devoted to their little 
ones, but they were wise parents and realized 
that their affection must be ‘tempered to the 
demands of the future. This was particularly 
so, as far as Prince Edward was concerned. 
Although there were occasions when he had to 
appear in public—such as the Coronation of 
King Edward, when he received almost as great 
an ovation as the King himself—for the greater 
part of the time he was kept in the background. 
Like the other children, lhe was dressed in 
extreme simplicity—in sailor togs most of the 


a _ 
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time—white linen in summer and_blue flannel 
in winter—or in blue serge knickerbockers and 
reefer and a sailor cap or hat. ear 
~At six he-began-his schooling under Madame 
Bricka, a Frenchwoman who. had been his 
mother’s governess. He showed an aptitude 
for language and history at once, particularly 
the latter, and he took great delight in learning 
about his ancestors and the heroes of their 
reigns. King Edward sometimes dropped into 
the schoolroom to see how the young. student 
was getting on and enjoyed the quaint observa- 
tions which often greeted him. Here is one 
which he never tired of telling. 

One day when he found David poring over a 
book he asked, “‘What have you been learning 
today?”’ 

“About Perkin Warbeck, grandpa,” the boy 
replied. ‘And who was he?” the King asked. 

“Well,” said David without a sign of a smile, 
“he said he was the son of a king. He wasn’t. 
He was the son of respectable parents.” 

The history of his forbears was sometimes a 
source of worry to the little boy. Especially 
was this so of Henry VIII, whose series of 
wives was against all the tenets of the strict 
creed in which David was reared. It was during 
a review of the bluff King’s life that the school- 
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room door opened to admit the Princess of Wales. 
When David saw her, he hastened to whisper in 
his governess’s ear, “If mama doesn’t know 
about Henry, don’t tell her. She’d be so 
_ shocked.” 3 

There was always one dark hour in David’s 
day: the arithmetic lesson. In this he was like 
many very little girls and boys. What he liked, 
he studied easily. What he did not like some- 
times required coercion. It was at a time like 
this that he sauntered into the schoolroom and 
saw Todhunter’s Arithmetic open at the day’s 
lesson, on the governess’s desk. 

He eyed it quizzically, declaring, “I think I'll 
not do my arithmetic today. Instead Pll stand 
in the corner again, if you don’t mind.” 

As I have said, his parents were determined 
that Prince Edward should be kept in the back- 
ground in the fear that he might grow into 
precocity and _ self-consciousness. There were 
times, however, when the people’s affection was 
a subtle demand and one not to remain unsatis- 
fied. At seven he held his first levée at Marl- 
borough House, which, upon the accession of 
King Edward, became the town house of George 
and Mary, the Prince and Princess of Wales. 
It was the first centennial of the foundation of 
the Duke of York’s school, and a deputation of 
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The Prince at Eleven, as a Scottish Clansman has his Picture 
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boys from the school, accompanied by the 
Commandant, the Adjutant and the Chaplain, 
waited upon the young prince, presenting His 
Royal Highness, in the presence of the King and 
Queen, with an album which was a picture his- 
tory of the school. The little prince received 
them with an easy grace, showing that his train- 
ing for the future had taken soil. Again, when 
he was eight, he was the central figure in another 
ceremony, when he received a number of school- 
children and teachers from the many schools of 
Paddington. It was a day of rejoicitig for 
England, for the King was now convalescent 
from his illness which had postponed his corona- 
tion. The people of Paddington had wished for 
the presence of the Prince and Princess of Wales 
and their three eldest children at their Corona- 
tion Féte. As this was not possible, the people 
were invited to Marlborough. They drove over 
from Paddington and were received to the music 
of a military band by the Royal party in the 
gardens of Marlborough. Sir John Aird, the 
Mayor of Paddington, offered congratulations 
to the Royal family on the improved health of 
the King, and then the children were presented 
to their Royal Highnesses. And the two sailor. 
laddies, in white uniforms, stepped out upon the 
lawn—one a future king—the other Master 
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Aird the Mayor’s son, representing hundreds of 
little Britishers. After an exchange of military 
salutes between the two, Master Aird presented 
Prince Edward with a golden beaker, a replica 
- of the Coronation Cup. “Presented to Prince 
Edward by the Children of Paddington, July, 
1902.” The Prince shook hands with him and 
thanked him. A number of the children be- 
longed to the Westminster Abbey Choir, and 
they sang a verse of the National Anthem. And 
then a rousing cheer was given by the little ones 
for their future ruler. 

Made always aware of the dignity and duties 
of his position, there was one thing of which he 
was never made aware—the knowledge or feeling 
of human superiority. His parents and grand- 
parents, both, wanted him to be a simple boy 
with simple desires and alignments. He knew 
no difference in the courteous treatment of all 
those about him. Here is evidence of this naive 
simplicity. As he came out of the nursery into 
the hallway at York Cottage, Sandringham, one 
morning, he found a seamstress who was making 
some frocks for little Princess Mary waiting at 
the door. “Why don’t you come in?” he asked, 
after a cordial good morning. 

“TI was afraid,” the seamstress explained, 
“that there might be someone in there——” 
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“Come along in,” David invited, “ there’s no 
one there besides us—only Grandpa.” 

The anecdotes I have here given, serve, I 
think, to show clearly in what genuine ground 
the little boy’s friendliness sprouted. Watered 
by wise training it took strong root, spreading 
in abundant fertility until he has attained, I 
suppose, the highest degree of world-wide popu- 
larity of any lad who has ever looked towards 
a throne. 

In June, 1902, a new régime started for the 
two elder princes. They were placed in charge 
of Mr. Henry P. Hansell, who was Prince 


Edward’s tutor and companion for twelve _ 


years and had more to do with moulding his 
character than any other one person. Choosing ~ 
a tutor for a future sovereign was an important 
step—perhaps the most important step in his 
making—for it is in life’s earlier moments that 
the instincts and inherencies may be weighed 
and sifted and the leaven of wise direction added. 
For this privileged task was needed a scholar 
and a man of high principle and polish; one who 
knew life and understood the mechanism and 
nuances of the boy-mind; above all, one whose 
outlook by tradition, environment and educa- — 
tion, would enable him to project his pupil’s 
vision towards the far goal of a worthy reign. 
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He who tutors a king’s eldest son may be the 
star of a nation’s destiny. And it was only 
after due deliberation that the Princess of Wales 
and King Edward decided upon Mr. Hansell. 

The son of a vicar, Mr. Hansell belonged to 
an old and distinguished Norfolk family which 
traced its standing to an era long before the 
Norman Conquest. He was a graduate of 
Magdalen College, Oxford, where he was popu- 
lar not only with the Dons as a student, but 
with his fellows as a sportsman. Among them — 
he was known as “Chang” because of his height, 
which I should judge is at least six feet three 
inches, and also because of a slight Oriental slant 
to his eyes. : 

Graduating from Magdalen, his first experi- 
ence as tutor was with George Spencer Churchill. 
Later he took over the early education of Prince 
Arthur of Connaught, son of the Duke of Con- 
naught and nephew of King Edward. When 
called to tutor Prince Edward he was instructor 
‘in a boys’ private school. 

King Edward had very definite plans for his 
grandson. He wanted him to be a friend of the 
people—to understand them and to develop 
those qualities which would make him, when his 
day came, a beloved and, therefore, wise ruler. 
In his own youth he had been kept aloof from 
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all those who were not within the royal circle. 
His education had been planned with a stern 
eye towards the actual duties of a sovereign. - 
He was not allowed to read or study any book | 
or subject which might lead him away from the 
practical. Even Sir Walter Scott was forbidden, 
lest his mind should wander towards the adven- 
turous and romantic. 

The curriculum of the little prince was left 
entirely to Mr. Hansell, who, of course, conferred 
with the Prince and Princess of Wales. But in 
his sports and human contacts the King took an 
ardent hand. He wanted the boy to know the 
people, to feel as they felt, for he knew that only 
through sympathy and understanding can a 
king rule well. At his suggestion Mr. Hansell 
organized a foot-ball team among the boys of 
the village at Sandringham. The Prince was 
the Captain and “Bertie” was his sturdy lieu- 
tenant. There was daily practice during the 
winter and early summer when the royal family 
was in residence there and the two princes 
became fast friends with their team-mates, who 
were, none of them, of the nobility, but the sons 
of commoners picked with but two points in 
view—integrity and good sportsmanship. The 
team often played matches with teams from 
other villages and from boys’ schools there- 
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abouts. The caliber of these boys is measured 
by their war records. Every one went to the 
front and all were wounded in action except one, 
who was taken with fever and placed on the 
disabled list. Four were killed in battle. One, 
who fought on the Palestine and Egyptian fronts, 
was wounded five times and was twice a torpedo 
casualty. 

At Windsor, where, two weeks in January, a 
week or two at Easter, and two weeks in June 
were passed, cricket was the order of juvenile 
athletics. Here the teams were made up of 
Eton boys and of village boys, and in no way 
were the two princes different from the other 
boys. On his eleventh birthday a cricket match 
was played by teams from Eton, David cap- 
taining one, Bertie the other. The former’s 
team won and its captain’s work had much to 
do with the victory. King Edward was highly 
pleased and took occasion to call his grandson 
to him, complimenting him upon his play. 

All of the children, mcluding Princess Mary, 
were taught to fish, to ride a bicycle and to swim. 
The months of September and October were 
usually passed at Abergeldie and Balmoral in 
Scotland. Here the Prince’s penchant for sol- 
diering was given full scope. Under the orders 
of Sergeant Major Findley Cameron of the 
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‘Cameron Highlanders, a veteran of seven wars, 
who had been awarded eight service medals, 
Princes Edward, Albert and Henry, and Princess 
Mary marched and drilled for an hour every day: 
They made a charming picture in their kilts 
marching over the lawns of the gardens, led by 
Pipe Major Forsythe of the Scots Guards and 
the King’s Piper for many years. And it was 
the happiest hour of their day. The King used 
to “inspect”? them frequently and had many 
hearty laughs at their manceuvers. David was 
the stern figure, always, following closely behind 
the sergeant with his pipes. He was the censor 
of his brothers and sister who were apt to giggle 
or to play pranks not in keeping with the serious- 
ness of the moment. The old Scotsman was a 
great favorite with the children and often he 
opened their eyes big with tales of glory and 
adventure of battles in the Sudan or South 
Africa or the Crimea. 

One of the outstanding events of the Prince’s 
childhood was the visit of Kaiser Wilhelm of 
Germany to Balmoral on the occasion of King 
Edward’s birthday. He was too young at the 
time—it was in 1902—to realize the import of 
the occasion, but in after years he was able to 
look back upon it and see the vivid contrast 
between his grandfather, who was known as 
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the “good uncle of Europe” and who kept peace 
among the great nations the full length of his 
reign, and his cousin, that self-satisfied war-_ 
~ Jord who tore the world to pieces by his lust for 
conquest. Ostensibly the visit was but a sign 
of friendliness between Germany and England, 
two nations who were tied so closely by blood 
relationship that war between them was in the 
nature of a family feud. But Edward had 
the vision of a sage, and his good cheer was the 
bland instrument of his goodwill. By a mag- 
netism and a diplomacy long unequalled among 
the kings and statesmen of the old world, the 
Kaiser was unconsciously brought to his feet 
and the subsequent signing of the various 
treaties between the great powers of Europe, who 
pledged themselves to protect the smaller powers, 
was the direct result of King Edward’s hospital- 
ity to his German nephew. It was well-known 
that the Kaiser was in awe of his uncle as he had 
been of his grandmother, Queen Victoria. He 
knew the power of Europe’s affection for Ed- 
ward, and without a doubt, if the latter had 
lived the treaties which he promulgated would 
not have been treated as “scraps of paper.” 
The Kaiser was in exuberant spirits during 
the visit and made much of the little princes 
who were allowed to follow the birthday shoot. 
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Tt was on that day that King Edward, when his | 
eldest grandson was romping on the lawn, is. 
_ said to have remarked to the Kaiser, “There 
plays the last king of England.” What were 
the Kaiser’s thoughts has not been told, but 
they must have been far agley from the knowl- 
edge of what history was at that hour writing 
_ down for him as the last Emperor of Germany. 
In conducting the young Prince’s education 
Mr. Hansell showed a keen perspicacity. Study- 
ing his pupil he saw his two salient virtues—a 
sense of duty and a great fearlessness—pitted 
against a strong and stubborn will. He saw 
that only in things that mattered should the 
boy’s will be subjugated and then by suasion 
more than coercion. Knowing that a constitu- 
tional monarch is a sort of permanent secretary 
to the nation, that he sees ministers come and 
go and men brought to confusion by bad policies, 
and that his knowledge of events and conditions 
may make a king the subtle adviser of good 
policies, Mr. Hansell set about to prepare his 
pupil for his career asa king. With a redundant 
supply of energy and a restless spirit and a high 
will, the prince would have been a difficult 
problem for one who did not know boys. But 
Mr. Hansell did. He saw that the boy needed 
the right kind of occupation both at work and 
[41] 
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at play. He saw that he was alert and eager, 

and he fed this alertness and eagerness with a 
proper diet. With neither taste nor talent for 
~ mathematics, it would have been futile to have 
forced them upon him. So Mr. Hansell -gave 
him just enough of arithmetic and algebra to 
see him through. But he had an unusually 
retentive memory, he had almost a genius for 
imitation, and he had a real love of history and 
politics. As one who must know the minds of 
many people, he must be able to speak their 
languages. Therefore he began the study of 
French and German at the same time he took 
up the language and history of his own land. 
By the time he was ten he could speak French 
acceptably and delighted his parents and grand- 
parents with his recitations of La Fontaine’s 
fables in the original. His instructor in French 
was M. G. Hua, who had been French master at 
Eton for 18 years. German, naturally, came 
easy to him. And he took to history and civics 
much as the proverbial duck to his pond. He 
loved music and as his voice gave good promise 
he was given instruction by Mr. Cecil J. Sharp, 
who formed a folk-song class at Marlborough 
House for the children of the royal families. 
As a child he was as fond of dancing as he is to- 
day, and when the day for dancing class came 
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around each week he was often the first to be 
on hand. 

David was a very little boy when his Great 
Desire was rooted in his heart—one which later 
was to be frustrated and sacrificed to the urgent 
needs of his high calling. In the nursery, where 
he had many mechanical toys, always his favor- 
ites were the ship models. He loved to play he 
was a sailor-lad roving the ocean main. Or he 
was a bos’n’s mate. Oranadmiral. And often, 
it must be admitted, he took gory pride in being © 
the captain of a pirate’s brig. When his father, 
who was known as the sailor prince, was in 
command of H. M. S. Crescent, it was David’s . 
joy to visit him and to be shown over the ship 
by members of its company. The King and 
Prince George of Wales, now the King, approved 
the boy’s longing for the sea, and his career was 
planned accordingly. Both he and Albert were 
to follow the sea. At Frogmore, on the royal 
lake at Virginia Water, the King had placed a 
model brig, King Edward VII, and the two 
eldest princes were driven over daily, when in 
residence, for lessons in seamanship. 

A fine companionship sprang up quickly be- 
tween David and his tutor. Mr. Hansell saw 
in his pupil a lad who, if understood and en- 
couraged, would grow to a well-turned man. 
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And the boy felt in his tutor the sympathy and 
understanding which are a haven to the bewil- 
derments of youth. At play they were the best 
of pals. They were an amusing contrast, one 
so very tall, the other so very little. The first 
time Queen Alexandra saw them together she 
had a good laugh at their expense. 

When David was twelve it was decided to 


Aer 


send him to Osborne College, the junior Naval 
Academy _ on the “Isle of Wight. In order to 
enter it was necessary - for hito pass a stiff 
examination in common school subjects. He 
was equal to it, for his papers showed a good 
average of scholarship. And it must not be 
thought that because he was ; who he was he was 
given. easy entrance. From the time his pa parents 
talked of sending him there it was repeatedly 
borne in upon him that he was to be no different 
from any other cadet. He was to enter only if 
he could pass the entrance tests. He was to 
live as the other boys lived, take discipline as 
they took it—was to rise or fall entirely by his 
own merit,—not as a prince of the royal blood, 
but as an average boy among other average 
boys. It was a step for this boy to take and an 
ordeal, for he had never been away from his 
- own before, and he had had little or no contact 
with the genus boy in his rougher aspects. He 
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must have been a blue lad when he bade his 
mother and father good-bye, but he never let 
them know it. He went with laughter on his 
lips. And in his heart a song—the song of 
every youth as he takes to the sea with faith and 
hope in the calling. 
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In which, by the death of Edward VII, George, Prince of Wales, 
becomes George V, King of England, and Prince Edward of York 
becomes Edward, Prince of Wales, heir direct to the throne. In 
which, too, a lad learns to know the sea which calls him. But be- 
cause he is now a King’s eldest son, his dream drifts past him to 
frustration. 
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In which, by the death of Edward VII, George, Prince of Wales, 
becomes George V, King of England, and Prince Edward of York 
becomes Edward, Prince of Wales, heir direct to the throne. In 
which, too, a lad learns to know the sea which calls him. But be- 
cause he is now a King’s eldest son, his dream drifts past him to 
frustration. 


In May, 1907, Prince Edward, in the blue 
uniform of a. 4 naval cadet, boarded the royal 
yacht Victoria and_ Albert at Portsmouth, and 
with his father, Prince George of Wales, sailed 
for ir Cowes, ' to enter the » Royal Naval College at 
Osborne. 

~ As the Victoria and Albert left the dock, the 
young Prince stood on the bridge with his father, 
looking out towards the sea. He was pensive at 
first, naturally. He was going into a new world 
where, for the first time in his life, he would be 
just a boy among hundreds of other boys. As the 
yacht came into Spithead, he awakened eagerly 
to that long and formidable line of dread- 
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noughts and cruisers gathered there for a naval 
display. Some measure of the power which 
had created and still maintained the great 
battle fleet and which declared England mis- 
tress of the sea was made by the child’s mind. 
He thrilled to the sight of it and, as he sailed 
by to the boom of many guns, he asked his 
father many questions. In his mind, too, a 
picture was made—a dream picture—of the 
years when he might sail the seas, like his father, 
a ‘“‘sailor-prince,” in command of one of these 
armored symbols of his empire’s might. 

At Cowes he was the first to make shore after 
his father, skipping ardently over the gang- 
plank to the wharf of Trinity Pier where they 
were greeted by Captain Alexander Sinclair, 
who was captain of Osborne Naval College. 
Father and son were driven away together, 
going to Kent House, a royal residence close 
by, for the night. For the last time Prince 
George talked with his eldest son upon the 
course he was to follow at Osborne—impress- 
ing him with the knowledge that here he was 
to be no different from the other boys; that he 
was to work as they worked, to live as they 
lived, to be disciplined as they were disci- 
plined, and to play as they played. The next 
morning he was driven to Osborne where, with- 
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out ceremony, he became Cadet Edward of 
Wales. It was then, without doubt, that was 
born the shyness which has become an naudaeetan 
characteristic -of the Prince of Wales as he is 
today when beset by the pressing crowd. His 
first hour at Osborne must have been a bewil- 
dering one, avid though he was for its adven- 
ture. To be permitted to be just himself—a 
regular boy among other regular boys—and 
not a glorified symbol—was the thing above 
all others that he wanted to be—just as it is 
his wish today. It was a thing easier to want, 
perhaps, than to will. Genuine though he might 
be in his friendliness to others, with the knowl- 
edge of what was due their future king, they 
must naturally be ill-at-ease with him until the 
eternal nonchalance of the eternal boy had its 
way. 

Edward, or “‘ Eddie,” as he later was known to 
the boys, realized this, and was inclined to keep 
‘aloof in the fear that he might spoil their good 
time. By degrees he was drawn to them and 
they to him, and he was soon as inconspicuous 
as the rest of the cadets. 

His anxiety to be at home and to make others 
feel at home when with him worked in an ami- 
able way. Boys are curious and often tactless. 
They are not careful of the questions they may 
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ask. But Edward of Wales had been born and 
raised to the necessity for tactfulness and he 
met his questions with ineffable good-humor. 

He had been at Osborne but a day, when a 
cadet, about his own age, stopped him on the 
terrace, asking his name. 

**Edward,” replied the Prince. 

“Edward? Edward what?” the boy insisted. 

“Just Edward—that’s all,’ was the reply, 
given shyly, because the Prince did not wish 
to embarrass the boy. 

The boy, as most boys would have done, 
gave a disgusted grunt, and left him to jom 
a group of cadets who stood talking not far 
away. “I say, what do you think of that new 
boy? I asked him his name and he wouldn’t 
tellme. Hesaid it was ‘Edward—just Edward.’”’ 

He was told who “Edward—just Edward” 
was. Frightened at his audacity, no doubt, 
and chagrined also, he hastened after the Prince, 
who had gone his way. 

Catching up with him, the boy explained, 
“T’m sorry. I did not know who you were.” 

The Prince laughingly accepted the apology. 
“That’s all right,” he said. “You see I really 
have no last name.’ Episodes such as this 
quickly established him in the favor of his 
mates. 
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By no means, however, were they permitted 
to override his affability. A ready wit, a sense 
of humor, and a certain quietness of manner, 
combined in a gentle gift for putting people in 
their places. It was a gift he exercised with 
care, as he did not take offense easily. When 
he sprang to defense it was only when he felt 
an invasion of his personal reserves. A perfect 
model of the “retort courteous”’ was his answer 
to a crowd of junior cadets who, one recreation 
hour, had been asking him a hundred and one 
questions. The inquisition evidently palled on 
him. 

Finally one boy asked, “‘How does it feel to 
be the eldest son of the Prince of Wales? Isn’t 
it frightfully hard some times?” 

There was a twinkle in Edward’s eye and 
the curve of comedy on his lips, as he gave his 
seasoned reply: “I’ve never thought of it in 
that way. It’s always seemed to me great luck 
to be born the eldest son, because when you're 
eldest you haven’t got tg wear any of your 
brothers’ old clothes.” 

The arrival of the Prince caused little excite- 
ment at Osborne. Neither prerogative nor pre- 
cedent was given him. It was the King’s wish 
that this should be so. 

The dormitory in which he slept was a long 
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bare apartment, without curtains and without 
rugs, with iron-enameled beds and with a sea- 
chest, containing the owner’s entire equipment, 
at the foot of each bed. Edward’s chest was no 
different from any other, except that it was 
marked E. of W. Reveille was blown from the 
bugle at half-past six in the morning and the 
boys sprang out of bed to the monotonous twang 
of the corporal who admonished them, “Turn 
out there, young gentlemen, turn out.’ Often 
it was cold “turning out,” for there was no 
heat of any kind in the dormitory, and the 
chill sea-winds blew mercilessly in from the 
Solent, making the boys’ teeth chatter and urg- 
ing them to a swift stampede towards the 
plunge baths. Quick dressing followed and then 
breakfast in the dining-hall, if one could glorify 
it with the name of breakfast—for all these 
boys had to go on until eleven o’clock was one 
cup of cocoa and one sea-biscuit when they 
were given a brief “Stand easy,” another bis- 
cuit and a glass of milk. 

_ Morning divisions, drill and gymnastics filled 
the time until 8:45 when they gathered in the 
chapel for morning prayers. At nine class- 
work began, lasting, except for the brief respite 
at eleven until one when dinner was served. 
Simple, wholesome fare was served the boys, 
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but not such as would cultivate a delicacy of 
palate. Fine mettle, not fastidious appetites, 
was the requirement for England’s sea-fighters. 
The meats were always fresh-killed, and the 
vegetables were home-grown. Whatever crav- 
ing the boys may have had for a digression 
from the wholesome had to be satisfied at the 
little “tuck-shop” and canteen at the college 
where they were permitted to spend their small 
weekly stipends during the two-and-a-half hour 
recreation which followed dinner. The town of 
Osborne was “out-of-bounds” and the trades- 
people were under official notification that there 
would be no redress if the boys were allowed 
credit. Recreation was passed in sports, ever 
the English boy’s best pastime. ‘This period, 
too, served as the truest instrument of disci- 
pline, for “‘defaulters,’’ as those who infringed 
the rules or were lax in application were called, 
were kept at drill while their messmates had 
the run of the play-ground. 

At Kingston, about a mile from the college, 
were the mechanical shops. Daily the classes, 
in parade, Edward of Wales always an eager 
unit, marched to the building, whistling as 
they went. Here, with the other boys, he 
learned how to fashion a crank-pin out of a bar 
of steel, to shoot a file, to handle a drill and to 
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do numerous tricks of elementary mechanics, 
without knowledge of which no cadet can qual- 
ify for His Majesty’s Navy. 

From 4:10 until 6:30 in the afternoon was 
study-time. At seven o’clock tea was served— 
and tea was just tea with scones and jam, 
cooked fruit and a bit of cake—then another 
hour of study, after which recreation in St. 
Vincent’s Hall filled the half-hour before bed- 
time. Then prayers. At half-past eight the 
bugle sounded “Retire” and the boys went 
to bed. When the commander had made the 
rounds, the bugle sounded “Lights out” and the 
neophyte sailors were snug in their cots until 
the dawn’s “Reveille.” 

For two years this was the young ‘Patneet s 
routine, varied by two half-holidays a week and 
periodical sea-cruises in his last term. He has 
said they were two of the happiest years of his 
life. No doubt they were. While rigid disci- 
pline and hard work were their order, his spirit 
was free—he was doing the thing he wanted to 
do. Above everything else, he was not made to 
stand out from the crowd—he was a part of it 
—an average boy with other average boys. 

His nick-name was “Sardines.” When he 
first heard it he asked a boy who gave it to him 
and why. 
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“The fellows generally,’ was the answer. 
“It’s plain, you know! You’re young W(h)ales, 
therefore ‘Sardines.’” And the Prince loved 
it. 

To be one with his fellows was his desire as 
well as his duty and he was careful not to step 
beyond lines which would have singled him 
out as “different.” He had the same spending 
money—a, shilling a week—as they did, and he 
was often in the same fix as many of them. He 
had to borrow his penny for the “plate” at 
Divine Service on Sunday. ; 

He sought no privileges. If they were offered 
he refused them. Lady Tennyson, whose son 
had the bed next to his, told how of a day when 
he was ill and extra delicacies were sent up on 
his tray, he asked if the other boys had the same 
when they were ill. He was told that they 
did not. ‘Well, I’m sorry,” said Edward, 
‘and it’s nice of you to bring them to me, but 
I won’t eat them. I don’t want anything the 
other boys don’t get.” 

Only once did he feel the pinch of being with- 
out privileges. There was to be a garden party 
at a neighboring estate and he wanted to go. 
Failing to obtain permission from the com- 
mander, he wrote to his father about it. His — 
appeal was in vain. Prince George wrote his 
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son that he must abide by the decision of those 
in authority. 

His modesty made him averse to telling his 
name. If he thought attention was to be called 
to him, he shyly disappeared. On one occa- 
sion, a German couple were visiting the college. 
As the Prince spoke excellent German, he was 
delegated to show them about. Not familiar 
with his face, they did not know who he was. 
At the close of their tour of inspection they 
thanked him, adding, “You speak such very 
good German. Where did you learn?”’ 

Edward blushed, answering, “Well, you see 
I have German relatives, so I don’t toe 
much credit for it.’” 

The course at Osborne was not easy. And 
Edward was under the same necessity for fair 
scholarship as the other boys, if he wished to 
matriculate for Dartmouth. He studied hard 
—even at mathematics which were not easy 
for him, and his test papers showed a good 
average rating. Mechanics were to his taste 
and he was never so happy as when pottering 
about the engine room. Visitors who knew he 
was at Osborne often asked, when being shown 
about, that he be pointed out to them. Like as 
not a grimy boy in oil-stained overalls and with 
black smudges on hisface met their enquiring eyes. 
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An inherent love of fun saved him from 
becoming a “teacher’s pet.” Joining readily in 
the pranks which are half of school to all real 
boys, he was a “defaulter” often enough to 
keep his companions at ease and not often 
enough to put him on the wrong side of the 
authorities’ ledger. 

At Osborne he grew robust—more robust than 
he has ever been. Sea-air, wholesome food and 
happy: activity combined to make him so. In 
gymnasium work and sports he was always to 
the fore. He loved to swim and to bicycle and 
to row. He played both on the cricket and 
football teams. Drumming was as now a fa- 
vorite pastime. Caring for music as he always 
has, he was a diligent singing pupil, attaining 
the choir before he had been many weeks at 
Osborne. Altogether he was what might be 
termed a well-rounded lad. 

Edward of Wales was the first member of 
the royal family to enter Osborne, for it was a 
comparatively new institution, although of an- 
cient lineage. In medizeval times it was known 
as Austerborne Manor, later becoming Oyster- 
borne. In 1845 its 2000 acres were purchased 
by Queen Victoria and a palace after her own 
bent .was built, where she passed each yacht- 
ing season. In her declining years it was a fa- 
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vored retreat, and it was here she died. On the 
day of his coronation, King Edward presented 
the entire property to the nation. By the de- 
sire of the King, part of the house was used as 
a home for convalescent naval officers. In 
1903, at the 1e King’s suggestion, the British gov- © 


‘ernment established the Royal N Naval College, 
devoting 4 to_it-sixty-—finely. wooded a acres of the 
_estate. 

The scene from the play-grounds of Osborne 
is one of inspiration and beauty. The quaint 
old town of Cowes with its gables and spires 
rises from the water’s edge and looks out towards 
Spithead where the ships of the British Navy 
come and go—for all the world like a placid old 
lady, knitting as she smiles upon her grand- 
children at play. 

At the end of two years Edward said a regret- 
ful good-bye to Osborne. It was the place 
where his dreams had begun to take shape. 
But his departure was another move in its 
moulding, for after a short vacation he was to 
enter Dartmouth Naval College where he would 
finish his course, and become a full-fledged 
midshipman in “His Majesty’s Navy.” 

His two years at Osborne had worked a change 
in the boy. The key of a spirit inclined to be 
strung to too high a pitch had been lowered. 
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Discipline had tempered his strong will to a 
fine sense of duty. He had grown shy and less 
conscious of himself and his prerogatives. 

The Easter week of 1909, as is usual with the — 
royal family, was passed at Windsor Castle 
and it was here that a distinct change in his 
nature was noticed. Whereas formerly he had 
always stepped into the carriage ahead of his 
sister with the full realization of his precedence 
now, when Princess Mary stepped back to per- 
mit his prerogative, he went ahead because he 
had to—but he and Mary never failed to have 
a good laugh about it. By this time Prince 
John, the youngest of the six children of Prince 
George and Princess Mary, was about seven 
years old. He was a delicate child, requiring 
much care. And David, as the Prince was 
known again for a few weeks, was his arch 
protector. His tenderness towards his baby 
brother was touching. Ever-watchful of him, 
the slightest sign of weariness and “big brother”’ 
was at his side. The royal children posed for 
their pictures frequently in those days. They 
were keen little camera fiends then, before too 
much whetting had worn away the edge, and 
it was David who always stood behind little 
John, encouraging and often supporting him 
under his arms, when he fidgeted and grew 
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weary of the ordeal. Now, too, the Prince took 
himself less seriously as the “head of the fam- 
ily.” The little-boy bickerings of the oldest 
brothers David, “Bertie,” and “‘Harry,” were 
less frequent and less violent and the three 
of them found it fine sport to be together 
again. Mary entered, too, into their calcula- 
tions. Nearly every day, the Prince and his 
sister and sometimes a brother or two would 
be seen bicycling around Windsor Park or in 
the village, their goal the little candy-shop at 
the foot of the hill, where two antique spinsters 
had lived by the royal patronage of three 
sovereigns. 

David had a very deep admiration for Mary’s 
ability. When together he often referred to her 
for decisions. One day just before he left for 
Dartmouth, someone asked him, “How do you 
like the thought of being a king some day?” 

“Tt’s quite all right,” replied the Prince cas- 
ually—and then, grown serious, he added, “but 
I don’t see why they don’t give the job to Mary. 
She’s so smart.” 

It was on Friday, May 7, 1909, that Edward 
of Wales accompanied by “Hist ather_and Sir 
Charles Cust, set out for Dartmouth to enter 
the Royal Naval College. Although it was the 
wish of Prince George that there should be no 
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display, the people turned out along the line 
to cheer the young Prince on his way, many of 
the villages dressing themselves in gay bunting 
to do further honor to him. At Kingswear 
they were met by Capt. T. W. D. Napier, of 
the Naval College, and were taken on a steam 
pinnace up the harbor to the college landing, 
from where they drove in a carriage through an 
eager cheering crowd to the college itself. The 
next day Edward’s work began again. Even 
though he was the grandson of the > King he was 
spared none of t the“ entrance — ‘requirements. 


European descent and the son of a British cit- 
izen. He had had also to make his application 
for entrance through the Assistant Private Sec- 
retary to the First Lord of the Admiralty and 
to present himself for interview before the 
committee on entrances. He had had to pass 
a medical examination to prove his physical 
fitness. 

Also he had to undergo a scholarship test. 
The subjects included in the examination were 
English, history, geography, arithmetic, al- 
gebra, geometry, French or German, and Latin 
—in all of which he passed. His father paid, 
had J to, 7 75 pounds a year for his training. 
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His life here was about like that of Osborne. 
Since the boys were older, bedtime was a half- 
hour later, and there were facilities for more 
“grown-up” sports and recreation. But his 
pocket money was still limited to a shilling a 
week. 

The college at Dartmouth is however, on a 
more ambitious scale than Osborne. A magnifi- 
cent white pile with central towers, it spreads - 
its wings along a hilltop back of the ancient 
town and looks beyond it to the Dart from 
where, century upon century sea-rovers and 
warriors have sailed forth to great adventure. 
With the exception of Plymouth, perhaps, no 
port in England may tell so many tales of glory 
and of fervent pilgrimage. On a coombe, close 
to the mouth of the Dart, and cut off from 
sight of the sea by a bend in the river, it has 
harbored for more than a thousand years not 
only Britain’s heroes but men of strange and 
stirring account. In the narrow, crooked streets, 
shadowed by row upon row of grotesque 
gabled houses with their overhanging brows and 
quaintly carved barge-boards, one can almost 
hear the clank of the crusaders’ armor. On 
the antique quays one can almost see the gal- 
leys of Richard Coeur de Lion as he sailed 
away in 1190, with his host of gallant knights, 
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to recover the Savior’s sepulchre from the 
Saracens’ desecration. It was from Dartmouth 
too, in 1090, that William II, the son of the 
conqueror, known in history as William’ ‘the 
Red, sailed with his fleet to do battle with ‘his 
brother, the feckless Robert, wresting: ‘from 
him half of Normandy. 

When King John I returned in 1213 from his 
fruitless incursion into France, he landed at 
Dartmouth. 

In that tenebrous but dramatic day, when 
piracy and smuggling rendered the waters be- 
tween France and England into an eddy of 
blood, the port of the Dart was a rendezvous for 
brigands from all the charted seas of Europe. 
Too often were they bent on plunder, for long- 
distance guns were unconceived, and the turn 
of the river sheltered marauders from discov- 
ery. Under the wing of night their boats glided 
into the harbor and they were upon the good 
people of the city sleeping unaware until the 
Barons of the Dart swung a great chain between 
the defending castles on each side of the har- 
bor, giving welcome only to guests of good 
intent. | 

In “Butterwalk,” the quaintest of Dart- 
mouth’s quaint lanes, Charles II before his 
flight to France, once passed a night, holding 
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secret court in a cubby-hole of a room, and 
Dartmouth was the last place to hold out for 
him before his exile. 

Our own Pilgrim Fathers put into the port 
on their way from Southampton to Plymouth. 
Sir Humphrey and Adrian Gilbert, half-brothers 
of Sir Walter Raleigh, embarked from there on 
their ill-starred voyage to discover the north- 
west passage. 

Thirty-one ships were there equipped and 
started for the Siege of Calais, and there, also 
ships were built in a hurry to help England in 
that gloomy hour when the Armada was upon 
them and England was threatened by a Span- 
ish invasion. 

It was upon such stuff of old one that 
the cadets at the Naval College were fed. With 
every breath they inhaled the vigorous tang of 
Britain’s sea-prowess. At times they were per- 
mitted to roam through the old town, along 
its quays and byways, listening to tales of 
great seafaring, until their young hearts felt 
the touch of an effulgent past and were awak- 
ened to a brave desire for brave deeds. No boy 
among them was more eager for sea-lore, no 
boy among them had more vivid vision of what 
it meant to be an officer in the empire’s navy 
than Edward of Wales. His dream of a naval 
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career became the very breath of his ambition. 
It was the urge which sent him to ‘his tasks with 
abounding energy. It was the impulse which 
bade him enter with unflagging zest into every 
part of the college life. Here he was no less 
_ popular than at Osborne. “Royalty” was the 
name which his mates gave him—and they did 
not hesitate to call him that to his face. He 
always took it with a smile, for he wanted 
them to be at home with him—as he was with 
them. His talent for making friends was not, 
however, all-inclusive. He had his likes and 
dislikes. The officious or the obsequious made 
little headway with him. He wanted friends 
with genuine qualities. Whether they were 
sons of commoners or of the nobility made no 
difference to him. If he liked people he let 
them know it. If he did not like them he let 
them alone. 

As a cricketer and a cross-country runner, he 
made enviable records. He loved to run with 
the beagles and during his last year, was made 
whip. He never permitted his rank to be taken 
into account, although there is a little story of 
an occasion where it was used without avail 
as an “open sesame” to a forbidden strong- 
hold. One Sunday he was with a party of 
boys who wandered down to the Castle at the 
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mouth of the Dart. They wanted to go in, but 
as it was closed to visitors on that day, they 
were refused admittance. After a conference, 
the Prince allowed them to tell who he was. 
The curator, a canny soul, only laughed at them. 
“T hear that often,” he said. “The Prince is 
always a different cadet.” 

In amateur theatricals he was an enthusiastic 
participant and took a creditable, although 
minor part in a performance of H. M. S. Pin- 
afore. He used to sing a great deal, having 
one of the best voices in the college choir, and 
he was always one of a group about the piano 
at evening recreation. 

His modesty and his determination to be 
just one among many boys made him diffident, 
and he firmly stood his ground if anyone tried 
to put him forward. When he.was leaving Dart- 
mouth, his father suggested that it might be a 
nice thing to do to give presents to those boys 
whom he liked best. He refused even to con- 
sider it. “The boys don’t give presents here,” 
he said. “If I did, it would look as if I were 
putting on side.” 

At the end of his first year at Dartmouth, the 
Prince experienced his first real sorrow. At 
midnight, May 6, 1910, King Edward, after 
a long siege of bronchitis, died suddenly of 
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heart failure at Buckingham. It may be truth- 


fully said that mourning for him was universal. 


By his heartiness and his sagacity, he had not 
only won the affections of his subjects, but by 
his subtle yet cheerful diplomacy, he had kept 
Europe at peace, thereby earning the esteem of 
the nations. He was a kingly king—and the 
world profited by his kingliness. 

He was buried from Windsor, the funeral cor- 
tége making its way to the Abbey in London, 
through a dense crowd bowed and weeping, 
- not only because their king was dead, but also 
because the people had lost a true and trust- 
worthy friend. 

Directly behind his coffin walked his rider- 
less horse, while following him with flagging 
steps, as if he knew his master had gone from 
him forever, walked Cesar, the little wire-haired 
terrier who, save at functions of state, had been 
the King’s constant and faithful companion. 

In the first carriage rode King George V— 
England’s new ruler. And then came the Ger- 
man Emperor, followed by the Kings of Greece, 
Spain, Portugal, Denmark, Norway, Belgium 
and Bulgaria, the Prince Consort of Holland, 
the Archduke Franz Ferdinand of Austria and 
royalties from all the continent of Europe. 

Of all those who grieved for him, none felt 
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his death more keenly than his eldest grand- 
son, now, with unexpected suddenness, become 
the Prince of Wales, and only once removed 
from the Empire’s throne. In all the days of 
shis boyhood with its bewilderments and its 
problems he had never found his grandfather 
wanting in understanding and encouragement. 
He had never sought advice but it had been 
given in wisdom and sympathy. No one, per- 
haps, understood him as his grandfather, for 
in many ways they were much alike. And in a 
day that came, with all his heart he wished that 
King Edward had lived, for his heart’s desire 
might then not have gone unfulfilled. 

Upon the death of his grandfather and the 
accession of his father as King George V, Edward 
of Wales, became the Duke of Cornwall, for the 
King’s eldest son is the only peer who becomes 
one automatically without creation or succes- 
sion. The title of Prince of Wales and its 
attendant titles, however, may or may not be 
conferred upon the heir-apparent, according to 
the will of the reigning sovereign. It was on 
his sixteenth birthday, June 23, 1910, about six 
weeks after_ King Edward’s_ death, “that King 
“George_ ‘ordered “Tetters Patent to be passed 
under the Great Seal for creating His Royal 
Highness. Prince “Edward Albert Christian 
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Renfrew, Lord of the Isles and Great Steward 
of Scotland, Duke of Saxony and_Prince_of. 


Saxe-Coburg and Gotha, I Prince of Wales and 
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Eart of Chester.” 
“Historians differ as to whether he is the 
seventeenth or the nineteenth Prince of Wales, 
but modern research maintains it is doubtful 
whether Edward II ever conferred the title 
‘upon his son who later became Edward III, 
and that Charles I, preoccupied with his futile 
attempt to hold the throne and save his head 
from the Cromwellian revolt, also neglected to 
create his son, Charles II, Prince of Wales. The 
highest authorities, therefore, declare the pres- 
ent. holder of the title, the Seventeenth Prince 
of V ‘Wales. 
~The Prince, who had returned to Naval Col- 
lege immediately after his grandfather’s fun- 
eral, came up from Dartmouth to Marlborough 
House in London for his birthday, which was © 
the occasion for national rejoicing. Flags were 
flown from the government buildings in Lon- 
don, and the Lord Mayor, acting for the citi- 
zens, sent him a telegram of good wishes. His 
message of thanks was the first document 
bearing his new signature, Edward P. It read: 
[71] 
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I am most grateful to the City of London for its 
message of kind congratulations upon the ancient 
and historic title of “‘Prince of Wales” being con- 
ferred upon me on this my birthday and for its 
prayers, that God may bless and protect me. 

Epwarp P. 


At Windsor the village put on its very best 
clothes of bright bunting and gay-flying flags. 
Chapel bells rang out again, as they had on the 
day of his birth, and a Royal Salute was fired 
in the Long Walk. From all parts of the Brit- 
ish Isles messages and tokens of regard were 
sent to him. Heretofore his birthdays had 
been reasons for many festivities. They had 
nearly always been spent wherever King Ed- 
ward and Queen Alexandra were in residence, 
his grandparents making a gay holiday for him 
and his young friends. This one was passed 
quietly and sadly, for at the luncheon table at 
Buckingham Palace, where he with his Mother 
and Father, were the guests of Queen Alex- 
andra, the genial presence of King Edward was 
sorely missed. The Prince of Wales that day 
established a habit from which he has never 
deviated—that of taking luncheon on his birth- 
day with his grandmother, Alexandra. 

His brother, Prince Albert, came up from 
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Osborne Naval College for the day, and he and 
Princess Mary went with him the next morning 
to Windsor Castle, where he was confirmed in 
the private chapel by the Archbishop of Canter- 
bury. 

It was a solemn occasion for the boy—this his 
first day as Prince of Wales. Here in the an- 
cient chapel, many of his ancestors had made 
their vows to hold firm and steadfastly to their 
faith. For Windsor is vibrant with the echoes 
of old heroisms and old tragedies. Someone has 
called it “an epitome of English history.” 
So it might be. In turn it has been a fortress, 
a dungeon, a palace and a royal tomb. There 
kings have been born, given in marriage and 
buried. There plots have been hatched which 
sent sovereigns to their doom. As an old manor 
it sheltered many a Saxon king. As a castle for 
over eight hundred years it has stood the tide 
and turn of time and affairs. Edward the Con- 
fessor held court there. It was a favored abid- 
ing place of William the Conqueror. His son, 
the “Red King’”’ in 1095, called a great coun- 
cil there for the trial of Robert de Mowbray, 
Earl of Northumberland, who had _ plotted 
against his king and who had taken a hand in 
the murder of Malcolm, the Scottish king. For 
twenty-five years, De Mowbray spun out the 
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dark penalty for his intrigues in the castle’s 
dungeon. Richard Coeur de Lion, John I, the 
Henrys, Queen Elizabeth, Mary Tudor, Mary 
Queen of Scots, Richard III, King James I— 
all of these men and women of an early Eng- 
land had left their marks upon the castle’s 
walls; King Edward VII was christened there. 
It was there he married Princess Alexandra 
of Denmark. It was from there he was 
buried. 

A large company of distinguished guests trav- 
elled to Windsor to be present at Edward’s con- 
firmation. The King and Queen, the Prince 
himself, Prince Albert (Duke of York), the two 
latter in naval uniform, Princess Mary, Princess 
Louise (Duchess of Argyll), Princess Henry of 
Battenberg, and Prince Arthur of Connaught, 
with members of their suites were in the royal 
train, which was met at Windsor station by the 
Mayor of Windsor (Councillor C. F. Dyson). 
Eight royal carriages, drawn by pairs of grays 
with outriders and postilions took their majes- 
ties and guests to Windsor Castle. Queen 
Alexandra and her sister, the Empress Marie 
(Dowager Empress of Russia) motored up from 
Buckingham Palace, stopping on the way for 
a visit to the Albert Memorial Chapel, where 
Queen Alexandra went down into the Mortuary 
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Chapel to place a wreath of flowers upon the 
coffin of King Edward. 

_ It is said that no heir to the throne of Eng- 
land has ever brought to Windsor so many guests 
of distinction as the young Prince did on that 
day, and that the confirmation of none of his 
predecessors had been made so auspicious an 
occasion. Over two hundred guests were enter- 
tained at luncheon in the Waterloo Chamber 
of Windsor Castle, while. the Royal Family 
took lunch in the State Dining-Room. 

The Royal Chapel was radiant with banks of 
flowers and palms, and the gold plate was ar- 
rayed on the communion table. In the center 
of the chapel the pews were removed, chairs for 
the Royal Family replacing them. A quarter 
of an hour before the service, the guests as- 
sembled in the Crimson Drawing-Room and 
were conducted to the chapel where they occu- 
pied the north and south pews. They wore 
evening dress, while the State officials were in 
Windsor uniform. Among the guests were, 
besides the immediate members of the Royal 
Family: the Duke and Duchess of Connaught, 


the Duchess of Albany, Prince and Princess. _ 


Alexander of Teck, Prince Albert of Schleswig- 

Holstein, the Duke of Fife, Prince and Prin- 

cess Andrew of Greece, the Duke and Duchess 
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of Teck, the Prime Minister, the Lord Chan- 
cellor, the Home Secretary, the Duchess of 
Devonshire, the Duchess of Buccleuch, and the 
Lord Chamberlain. 

At half-past three the King and Queen led 
the Prince of Wales into the chapel where he 
took a special seat just in front of the com- 
_ munion table; his parents and sister and brothers 
sitting behind him. Inside the altar rails were 
the officiating clergy, the Archbishop of Canter- 
bury, the Dean of Windsor, Canon J. N. Dalton, 
and the Rev. H. D. Wright, the naval chaplain 
who prepared the Prince for the ceremony. 

After the first hymn and opening prayers, a . 
hymn, “To Thee, O God, Our Hearts We 
Raise,’ written specially for the occasion by 
Rev. H. D. Wright, and set to the music com- 
posed by Sir Arthur Sullivan for Queen Vic- 
toria’s Jubilee hymn, was sung. The first - 
verse ran: 


To thee, O God, our hearts we raise 
In humble supplication, 

For him who seeks in boyhood’s days 
A life-long consecration. 

To Thee he comes with vows renewed, 
The right from wrong discerning, 

O, send him forth with power endowed, 
With zeal and courage burning. 
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One who was present on his confirmation 
day, told me that the Prince’s voice trembled as _ 
he made his vows, and that as he did so, the 
tears gathered in Queen Alexandra’s eyes and 
filtered slowly down her cheeks, and that his 
mother and father, now the King and Queen 
of England, were greatly affected, too, at the 
seriousness with which he took unto himself the 
privileged yoke of future sovereignship. 

So came the title of Prince of Wales to a lad 
whose human qualities have found fayor for 
him in the sight of many peoples. 

The Prince’s second year at Dartmouth was 
much the same as the first. His conduct with 
his fellow-students and his place in the naval 
college was in no way affected by his new posi- 
tion and title. If anything he was more deter- 
mined than ever to be treated as.one of a gen- 
eral group. He took an active part in sports, 
permitting neither lee-way nor handicap to be 
accorded him. Part of his vacations were 
passed at Balmoral, where in company with his 
tutor, Mr. H. P. Hansell, he stalked for deer, 
shot grouse and developed, according to Mr. 
Hansell, into an expert marksman. The last 
term at naval college he was at the head of the 
cross-country runners and was picked as a win- 
ner in the final run. Unfortunately, he and his 
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brother, Albert, had a severe attack of the 
measles, followed in the older prince’s case, by 
a lingering fever. He did not recover as quickly 
as was expected, and the two brothers accom- 
panied by Mr. Hansell, went to Newquay for 
their convalescence. Upon his return, Edward 
took little part in sports and athletics. Apply- 
ing himself to his books he easily made up all 
that he had lost during his illness, finishing his 
course with a most creditable record. In taking 
leave of Dartmouth, he performed his first pub- 
lic and official ceremony and made his first 
speech as Prince of Wales. To the Guildhall he 
went as Lord Duke of the Duchy of Cornwall to 
present to the town of Dartmouth the silver 
oar which is the symbol of its power as the 
guardian and bailiff of the. Dartmouth Waters. 
With his brother, Albert, who was not a stu- 
dent at Dartmouth, he steamed from the Naval 
College to the town-quay in a launch, accom- 
panied by Captain Evan Thomas of the col- 
lege, Mr. Hansell, Mr. Peacock, secretary to 
the Duchy Council, and a company of naval 
officers. He was in cadet’s uniform and although 


_ he walked straight and firm, there was a cer- 


tain wistfulness about him, as he saluted the 

cheering crowd which greeted him as he stepped 

ashore and shook the hand of the Mayor, who, 
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with his councillors and town clerk were there 
to welcome him. As the band struck up, “God 
Bless the Prince of Wales” it was plain that 
the boy was touched and somewhat bewildered 
by the homage which Fortune had made his 
due. He blushed furiously—and in that he 
showed he genuine boyishness. What boy 
would not be uncomfortable with the band 
playing, the crowd sounding cheer upon cheer, 
and the church towers rocking with the thun- 
der of a hundred bells—all for him. But he 
bore the ordeal staunchly and with that ever- 
winsome smile of his which keeps contact with 
the good-wishes of the people. With keen in- 
terest he made his first inspection, as he walked 
past the honor guard of Territorials and cadets, 
stopping to congratulate the commanding officer. 

The two princes were driven to the Guild- 
hall in a landau and pair. Preceding them was 
a long procession of coast-guards, Territorials, 
‘fire-brigades, cadets, Boy Scouts, banner-bearers 
and bands. Behind the carriage walked a naval 
petty officer bearing the silver oar, a yard long 
and weighing 74 ounces. The mayor, all of his 
civic dignitaries and the board of local school 
managers, brought up the rear. The crowd was 
-massed solid from curb to building all along the 
Half-Mile Way. Flags were unfurled from 
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every house. Men cheered, while women and 
children waved their handkerchiefs or threw 
flowers from upper windows into the carriage 
as he passed. 

The drive for the Prince was one long series 
of blushes. He was thrilled and pleased, but 
for the first time he saw the seriousness of the 
task which lay before him—always to be up to 
the citizens’ admiration and affection for him— 
a future not without hazards and tremendous 
obligations. His right hand, as it must be today 
when he rides officially through the streets, 
was continuously at salute. The crowd was 
so taken with his bearing that it stepped beyond 
the lines to shout its praise into his very face. 
One old Devonshire farmer who had driven 
twenty miles to see the Prince, overcome by 
enthusiasm, stepped almost into the carriage, 
and with trembling voice called out, “’E be a 
foin lad, ’e be.’’ And the Prince, as he would 
always do, gave him a special smile. 

From the platform of the Guildhall, where 
Devon’s doughty Admirals, Raleigh and Drake 
and Hawkins looked down upon him from paint- 
ings on the timbered walls, he gave his maiden 
public speech. He was obviously ill-at-ease. 
In a way that has become a characteristic he 
fingered his tie, biting his underlip and glancing 
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anxiously at his tutor. As the school-children 
piped in quavering treble, “God Bless the Prince 
of Wales,” his lips moved with them, repeating 
the words of the ancient hymn. He did his 
work bravely, signing first a scroll which read: 


To the Mayor, Aldermen and Burgesses of the 
Borough of Dartmouth: 

“Tt is our will and pleasure, with the approval of 
our most dear Lord and Father the King, to commit 
into your custody and charge this silver oar formerly 
the symbol of water bailiff or water bailiwick and 
conservancy of the waters of Dartmouth, to the in- 
tent that the same may be held to you on our behalf 
during our pleasure. 


_ Affixing the signature “Edward” to the roll, - 
with a bow he handed the oar to the Mayor. 
As he stood before the people, he was visibly 
embarrassed—but, clearing his voice and 
straightening with determination, he spoke 
clearly :— 

“Mr. Mayor, it gives me a great pleasure to 
present to you this silver oar, and I thank you 
and all your inhabitants for your kind welcome 
to me at Dartmouth, where I have spent two 
such happy years.” 

It was not much of a speech. But it held a 
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large purpose, typifying, as it did, his long, long 
years of consecration to the empire’s service. 
It met with loud applause, and was followed 
by a return speech from the Mayor. As the 
Prince stood, bowing at the references made to 
him and the congratulations upon his recov- 
ery from his illness, the old rafters rang with 
round upon round of cheers for the boy who 
would some day be their king. 

After a chat with the Mayor, the Prince and 
his suite, went in procession back to the quay, 
and with the good-will of thousands of England’s 
men and women still ringing in his ears, he 
boarded the launch for the college. When the 
boat was out of vision from the shore, the boy’s 
shoulders rose and fell with a sigh as he turned 
to Albert with a smile of relief that at last it 
was over. 

To those not born in a palace there is glam- 
our in the pomp and splendor of the way 
through which the Prince of Wales must walk. 
Little do they know how soon the glittering vista 
is dimmed by monotony. To have to do the 
same thing, day in, day out, year in, year out, 
from sixteen to sixty—and beyond, mayhap; 
to have to smile whether one’s heart is in smil- 
ing mood or not; always to belong to the 
people; never to be one’s self when the being 
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so is out of the line of duty; always to be in 
the public eye—to have every word, every act, 
detailed, often exaggerated, as a part of the 
day’s news; always to have to live up to a high | 
heritage; always to sacrifice one’s desires to 
the desires of those whom one must obey; its 
only saving privilege the achievement of a fine 
purpose in a fine way; this is the lot of the 
lad whom birth designs for England’s throne. 
It is the lot which has been that of the Prince 
of Wales since his sixteenth birthday. 

On the evening of his first ceremonial he was 
also host at his first dinner party, the Mayor 
and Mayoress of Dartmouth, his tutor, Prince 
Albert and several naval officers being his 
guests at the Royal Naval College. 

The next morning he said good-bye to his 
personal friends among the cadets, and pre- 
sented the warrant officers of the College and 
the chief steward with autographed photographs 
of himself. To each of his two servants he gave 
a watch. 

To complete his course, the Prince should 
at once have embarked upon a three months’ 
cruise. But an old custom, born of respect to 
the dead and which sets the coronation day of 
a new sovereign at a year after the passing of 
his predecessor, intervened. 
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Coronation week was a busy one for the heir 
apparent. Not only did he play a part in the 
coronation ceremonies, but he was also made a 
Knight of the “Most. Noble Order of the 
Garter.” . 

On June 21st, two days before his seventeenth 
birthday, at Windsor Castle, King George 
honored his son with the most illustrious order 
which it iswithin his power to confer—the Order 
of the Garter, instituted in the 14th century. 
The exact date and reason of its origin are a 
matter of historical controversy, the most gen- 
erally accepted version relating that during the 
reign of Edward III at a time when chivalry 
was at its fullest flowering, and “God and the 
ladies” was the vaunted championship of 
knights, both brave and bold, the king was 
pleased to entertain his courtiers at a ball. 
While dancing with a “‘most noble” lord, the 
Countess of Kent, known in that romantic 
age as Joan the Fair Maid of Kent, lost her 
garter. The bystanders, driven to laughter, 
were quickly reproved by the gallant Host, who 
put the blushing duchess at her ease by pick- 
ing up the garter from the floor, and placing it 
around his own knee, exclaiming as he did so, 
Honi soit qui mal y pense (“‘Dishonored be he 
who thinks ill of it’’). 
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_ Another legend of the Garter, found in the 
Black Book of the Order, tells that Richard the » 
Lion-Hearted while at war in Cyprus prayer- 
_ fully besought St. George to grant him a vic- 
tory over the heretic foe. In answer to his plea, 
_ St. George inspired him to renew his courage and 
reinvigorate his weary soldiery by tying a 
leather thong about the knees of his chosen 
knights, to remind them of their holy purpose 
and to spur them to a swifter conquering. 

Whichever may be true, Edward III, than 
whom no medieval king was more knightly, 
established the Order of the Garter, to super- 
sede the Order of the Round Table. The king, 
his son, the Black Prince, and 24 knights, chosen 
for their prowess in battle or in joust or for their 
deeds of “faire chivalrie’”’ composed its com- 
pany, and the companions were accorded stalls 
on the sovereign’s or prince’s side in St. George’s 
Chapel at Windsor. Through six hundred 
years the Order has carried on, the pages of its 
registry golden with the names of Britain’s 
best and bravest men. 

Although the Prince of Wales becomes, upon 
assumption of the title, ‘“‘A constituent part of 
the original institution,” he must go through 
the ritual of installation. 

The scene in St. George’s Chapel on the day 
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when Edward received the order, might have 
been an illuminated page from an old script. 
The stained and mullioned windows letting in 
the softly colored rays from outside to mingle 
with the scintillant light within, the King and 
his Knights in their cloaks and crimson capes, 
and hats adorned with heron and ostrich plumes, 
the Prelates in their splendid robes of blue and 
scarlet, the ancient stalls and canopies of carved 
oak, the bright banners encrusted with the 
armorial bearings of the knights, the vested 
choir, and the young boy, so fair, so untouched 
by the strife and ugliness of a sophisticated 
world—it was indeed as a leaf from Geoffrey 
Chaucer, himself, whose own vision of beauty 
had been commanded by King Richard II in 
1390 “‘to put the chapel in repair.” It was King 
George who “tyed about the leg” the blue gar- 
ter of the Order. And as the Riband and Star 
were adjusted he was given the command of 
chivalry, those eternal words of a radiant yester- 
day, ‘“‘to be courageous, and in any just quarrel 
undertaken to stand firm, valiantly fight, and 
successfully conquer.” 

The next day in Westminster Abbey the coro- 
nation of King George and Queen Mary took 
place. 

The Prince, with Princess Mary by his side 
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and his brothers, Princes Albert, Henry and 
George sitting opposite him in a royal coach, 
were driven in procession from Buckingham 
Palace to the Abbey. The people were already 
massed in the streets or were crowding the win- 
dows and house-tops. As the children of the 
royal family drove by from every throat rang a 
shout of welcome, while in groups they sang, 
~ “God Bless the Prince of Wales.” 

The Prince wore his Garter robes.. His 
plumed hat was scarcely on his head in the 
short distance between Buckingham and the 
Abbey, so busy was he acknowledging the cheers 
of the people. Princess Mary for the first time 
wore a long train with an air of dignity, even 
though its management at intervals brought 
smiles and good-natured taunts from her 
younger brothers, who, without responsibility, 
were bubbling over. 

At the Abbey the Prince took the lead in the 
long line of princes and princesses of the blood 

_royal. His train was borne by Lord Ashley, 
while close behind was Lord Revelstoke carrying 
the Prince’s coronet. Passing up the nave he 
took his seat by the side of the dais, his brothers 
and sister followed him, making their way to 
the royal box. As they walked by his chair, he 
rose and made a deep bow to each of them in 
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acknowledgment of Mary’s courtesy and his 
brothers’ salutes. With the same ceremony he 
returned the greetings of all the members of 
the Royal Family. 

As a solemn silence fell on the crowded Abbey, 
the Prince looked expectantly towards the 
doors, handing his hat to his page and receiving 
his coronet from its bearer. The Duke of Con- 
naught, the late King’s brother, wearing his — 
peer’s robes over his Field Marshal’s uniform 
took a seat at the right hand of his great- 
nephew, while his son Prince Arthur of Con- 
naught, in Garter Robes, sat at the Prince’s left. 

To the majestic peal of the organ, the King 
and Queen in splendid array and pageantry, 
advanced up the nave and stood before the dais. 
A great silence stilled the Abbey, and there in 
that old cathedral, where most of his forbears 
had been coronated and now lay in their tombs, 
where great poets and great statesmen, great 
warriors and great heroes had found their glor- 
ied sepulchres, George V was crowned the King 
- of a united England. Taking his seat upon the 
throne, the ceremony of homage, a custom 
come down from the days of feudal law, was 
_ performed. The Archbishop of Canterbury paid 
his homage first. 

Next came the Prince of Wales to speak for 
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the blood royal. From his chair he advanced in 
front of the dais, knelt on the first step, and 
then on the highest, bowing to his Father, the 
King, as the Archbishop of Canterbury had done 
before him. With head held high, and his eyes 
and cheeks bright with the thrill of a great 
moment, he spoke, in a voice quavering but yet 
clear and moving, the words which have pledged 
loyalty to all the rulers of his land since Eng- 
land was a kingdom: 

“I, Prince of Wales, do become your liege- 
man of life and limb, and of earthly worship; 
and faith and truth I will bear unto you, to live 
and die, against all manner of folks. So help 
me God.” 

An interesting fact brought to light by Lord 
Stanmore about this occasion was that al- 
though for more than 600 years the heir-appar- 
ent to the British throne has usually borne the 
title, no Prince of Wales during that whole 
period has ever been present at the Coronation 
of his father, with the possible exception of the 
son of Richard III, who, so one historian, Holm- 


_ shed, claims in contradiction of many others, 


saw his father crowned. If that be so or not, 
the present Prince is the only direct heir who 
has ever done homage to his royal father at the 
Coronation ceremony. 
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As the King looked upon his eldest son, so 
sincere and sweet a boy, with the down still 
soft upon his cheeks, and the light of guileless 
youth in his eye, he was moved to a great ten- 
derness. And when the Prince, following the 
ritual, touched the crown on His Majesty’s 
head, and kissed him on the left cheek, the 
King forgot the formal world about him and 
gently drew the boy to him and in the pride 
and love of fatherhood, kissed him affectionately 
on the right cheek. 

Queen Mary’s coronation followed, after which 
the King and Queen led the royal procession 
into the annex, so that those not in the nave 
might enjoy the color and the beauty. The 
Prince now donned his coronet of finely carved 
gold, encrusted with precious stones and with 
a transverse golden hoop at the top, his place 
in the line being directly behind his parents. 

On his homeward journey in the coach with 
Princess Mary and three of his brothers—little 
Prince John was not thought strong enough to 
stand the ordeal—the Prince of Wales, for the 
first time drove through the streets, in the 
robes and coronet of his office. His reception 
was one of the outstanding features of the re- 
turning pageant. The English people are not 
given to expressing their feelings in boisterous 
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terms, but as the young heir was driven through 
their ranks, their reserve fell victim to his 
charm, and they shouted and cheered and 
threw their hats in the air, going quite mad with 
their joy of him. It was the beginning of 
what has happened and what will happen the 
rest of the days of his life. His appearance on 
the streets, not only of London, but of all the 
cities of the world, if he be known and recog- 
nized, is signal for the gathering of a crowd to 
cheer him on his way. 

The most important ceremonial connected 
with his coming into the title was his investi- 
ture with the robes and regalia of his office, 
which took place at Carnarvon, Wales, July 
13, 1911, three weeks after his seventeenth 
birthday. 

His investiture with the robes and tokens of 
his principality is already written down as an 
outstanding event in the history of Great Brit- 
ain; he is the only modern Prince of Wales upon 
whom was made a formal and public bestowal 
of the insignia of office; he is the first Prince of 
Wales to receive them in the principality and 
to be there presented to the common people 
of Wales as the guardian of their honor and jus- 
tice; he is also the first to bear the arms of 
Wales upon his escutcheon. It was a wise and 
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poetic thought which prompted King George, | 
in honor of Lloyd George who is Constable of 
Carnarvon Castle, to choose the ancient for- 
tress for the ceremony. No stronghold in the 
United Kingdom is more vibrant with legend 
and romance and historic achievement—no 
spot in Wales more lovely. Straight back its 
story goes to the days of the Roman conquest 
when Agricola landed in Wales with his troops 
and, marching up the banks of the river Seoint, 
founded the city of Segontium on the site of 
what is today the village of Carnarvon. It 
was here that Constantine the Great and his 
mother, Princess Helena, are said to have 
been born, and beneath the old parish church, 
Llanbeblig or Peblig’s Church, named after 
Helena’s brother, is the grave of Constantine 
Chlorus, the father of the great Constantine. 
It was here, too, Edward I, who persuaded 
Wales into the English fold, fulfilled his prom- 
ise to give Wales a ruler born on native soil, 
by bringing his Queen, Eleanor, to Carnarvon 
for the birth of their son, Edward II. The 
Black Prince, whose gallant adventure is painted 
in eternally glowing colors on the panorama of 
chivalry was the first Prince of Wales to be in- 
vested formally before the Welsh Chieftains 
with the symbols and guerdon of the title. 
[92] 
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_ And it is almost as if it were by divine intention 
that nearly seven centuries later, the lad whose 
virtue of friendliness has made him his coun- 
try’s unconscious ambassador of goodwill to 
all the lands of the earth, should be the second 
Prince of Wales to receive his trust in the nook 
of its beginning. 

Whatever of bitterness the past may have left 
in the heart of Wales, has long been dispelled. 
The demonstration accorded their young prince 
on the day of his investiture bore witness to 
their loyalty. , 

It was a strange and moving scene that 
touched the eye of Wales on the afternoon of 
July 13, 1911, when in the presence of the 
Queen, the Welsh nobles and thousands of the 
Welsh and English people, the King “made 
and created” his eldest son Prince of Wales 
and Earl of Chester, investing him with the 
robe and insignia of his Principality and earldom. 

From every household, and public and pri- 
vate building, the soft summer breeze unfurled 
the bright folds of the Union Jack. On the top- 
most turret of the Castle, for so many centur- 
ies the nesting-place only of homing daws, the 
Royal Standard announced that England’s King | 
was again in residence there. The lines of shim- 
mering bayonets and burnished cuirasses of 
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the Royal escorts, the splendor of the soldiery’s 
uniforms, the crimson jackets and shiny pot- 
hats of the men and women of the Welsh choir, 
the brilliant green of the abundant summer 
foliage, the many-lined heraldic devices that 
awakened the old gray battlements to a new 
life, the ring of spur and buckler, as armored 
knights once more clanked up the narrow 
winding stairway of the Eagle Tower, the band 
in the Castle-Square playing the National 
Anthem, the State trumpeters on the high- 
est eyrie of the tower sounding a Royal fan- 
fare, the thousands of eager cheering people 
who stood below impatient for the coming of 
their prince, brought back the magic of the 
old, old years and for a time inode was 
hidden in forgetfulness. 

And then he came, the slip of a boy, upon 
whose slim shoulders were to be laid the bur- 
den of honor and duty, and a lasting sacrifice. 
Scarcely more than a child, he looked, as he 
was driven through the streets of the town 
in a royal equipage, escorted by a company of 
Denbighshire Hussars, with a troop of 3rd 
Dragoon Guards (his own) riding behind him. — 

The military roadway was lined with Welsh 
Fusiliers, Royal Marines and sailors from the 
warships in the Straits, while the people passed, 
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| bank upon bank, shouted and cheered until the 
_boy’s arm grew weary with acknowledgment. 


But his smile never flagged. It was there 
when he was greeted at the platform in the 
Square by the Mayors and Members of Par- 
liament from all the Welsh constituencies, by 
the Ushers and Pursuivants in their vivid 
uniforms, by the Arch-Druid and the Council 
of Gorsedd in their odd and picturesque robes 
of white and blue and green. Upon the plat- 
form for a moment he was a little awed as 
storm after storm of welcome broke upon him. 
Well he might have been—for never in history, 


so the records say, has so royal welcome been 


given so young a lad. His smile soon came 
back and so full of bewildered gratitude he 
was, he forgot his shyness and, stepping for- 
ward, in a voice so young that it had not yet 
quite found itself, he addressed his people— 
those whose honor he was pledged to guard and 
cherish so long as he had life. 

“T thank you most sincerely for your kind 
welcome and address. It gives me great pleas- 
ure to visit your historic town. I have read how, 
as Segontium, it was famous in the days of the 
Romans, and your noble Castle has especial in- 
terest forme. I have already heard some of your 
far-famed singing, of which I have been told so 
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much. It gives me great delight. It touches 
all who hear it, coming as it does from the 
heart as well as from the head. As we say, Mor 
o gan yw Cymru i gyd (‘All Wales is a sea of 
song’). 

“When I think of the many links which bind © 
me to our beautiful country, the title I bear 
seems more real to me than ever.” 

It was a simple pledge and it delighted the 
people to a wild enthusiasm as he ended it with 
a line in their own tongue: Diolch o Waelod fy 
nyghalon 1 Hen wlad fy nhadan (“Thanks from 

‘the bottom of my heart to the old land of my 
fathers.’’) 

On his way from the Square to the Castle he 
was again overwhelmed when a detachment of 
Boy Scouts representing every county of Wales, 
and of the colonies, was drawn up under the 
command of Sir Robert ‘Baden-Powell and 
presented him with a staff, his acceptance of it 
signifying his acceptance of the office of Chief 
of the Welsh Boy Scouts. As his cortége came 
within sight of the trumpeters on the Watch 
Tower, they raised their trumpets and the 
ancient battlements stirred again after six 

,hundred years to the blaring fanfare. From 
Coed Helen Hill, a salute was boomed, as with 
the cheers of the thousands in his ears, he was 
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driven to steps leading to the Water Gate. 
Here he was greeted by the Ist Battalion Welsh 
Regiment, while Lloyd George and other dig- 
nitaries received him into the Castle. As he 
entered the State apartment prepared for the 
King his standard was hoisted over the Eagle 
Tower, while again the people without shouted 
themselves into a frenzy. 

With a regal escort of Heralds, Pursuivants, 
Arch-Druids, Druids, officers of the Gorsedd, 
nobles and soldiery, in odd and splendid re- 
galia, he made his way through the fortress to 
apartments made ready for him in the Cham- 
berlain’s tower, and as he walked the band 
played, “God Save the Prince of Wales”’ the 
Welsh choir taking up the notes in their mother 
tongue. When he was well within the retiring 
room, where he was to put on the Investiture 
robes, the Bearers of the Standards of the Welsh 
Dragon and the White Wolfhound mounted 
guard at the entry of the Tower. 

Shortly, the King and Queen, Princess Mary, 
the Duke of Connaught, and other mem- 
bers of the Royal Family with a glittering 
cavalcade, came to the Castle Gate. They, 
too, had felt the pulse of Wales’ loyalty in 
the abandoned cheering of the people. On 
a Dais in the Outer Bailey erected in an open 
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space between two of the Castle’s many towers, 
surrounded by courtiers, cabinet ministers and 
men of high places in Wales, the King and 
Queen were enthroned. When the music of 
welcome was done, the King commanded the 
Earl Marshal to direct Garter King of Arms 
to summon the Prince to His Presence. In 
surcoat of purple velvet and breeches and 
stockings and pumps of white satin, he answered 
his father’s summons. Slight and wistful he 
was, as he walked between two stately robed 
peers, and heralds and pursuivants, bearing his 
insignia before him, the officers of his House- 
hold and his tutor coming behind him. The 
Garter King of Arms gave the rolled parchment 
of the Letters Patent to the Lord Great Cham- 
berlain' who, kneeling, offered them to the 
King, who gave them to the Home Secretary. 
The Prince, with his supporting peers, passed 
between the bearers of his insignia. At the 
platform he made a low bow. Then, coming to 
the dais, he fell on his knees before the King. 
And so he remained while the Home Secretary 
standing on the King’s right in front of the 
empty Throne, read the letters patent, declar- 
ing him the holder and defender of the title. 
During the reading, in keeping with the text, 
the King invested the Prince with the Mantle, 
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girded him with a Sword, placed a coronet upon 
his head, a Gold Ring on the third finger of 
his left hand, and delivered the Golden Verge 
into his right hand. As each ensign was re- 
quired, its bearer brought it forward on a crim- 
son gold-fringed cushion and offered it kneeling 
to the King. The last bestowal made, the Home 
Secretary came to the closing lines of the Let- 
ters Patent, there were those in the outer 
Bailey whose eyes filled in sympathy for the boy 
whose trust they were, and a shadow slowly 
crossed his face, as he heard these words, which 
imposed upon him so tremendous and so ruth- 
less a responsibility: “That He may preside 
there and may direct and defend those parts. 
To Hold to Him and His Heirs Kings of the 
United Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland 
and of the British Dominions beyond the Seas 
for ever.” 

Before rising from his knees, he paid homage 
to his father, as he had done on Coronation 
Day, and then he was raised from his knees 
and kissed “in the sight of all,’ as is decreed, 
upon both cheeks by his father and Sovereign. 
The empty throne upon the King’s right hand 
now found its youthful occupant, and the 
people of Wales “from north and south, from 
mountain and from mine, more united, more 
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loyal, more prosperous and more contented 
than ever before,”’ acclaimed him their Prince 
and leader. ‘‘Long live the Prince! Long live 
the King!” was the final salvo of the message 
delivered by Sir John Rhys, who spoke in the 
name of Wales. 

- In the boy’s acceptance of his people’s good- 
will there was a note of deep pathos, and the 
speaking of his words was touched with the 
weight of them. His lips quivered and his 
voice trembled as he said to them: 

“T thank you with all my heart for your 
cordial welcome, and with you I wish that 
this may be the first of many visits to our 
beautiful country. 

*“As your address reminds me, the many 
links of the past, my Tudor descent, the great 
title that I bear as well as my name David, all 
bind me to Wales, and today I can safely say 
that I am in hen wlad fy nhadau (‘the old land 
of my fathers’) 

“IT assure you I shall never forget today, as_ 
long as I live, and I hope sincerely that it will 
always mark a happy day' in the Principality 
as one which brought you a new friend. He 
is, It is true, a young friend—I am very young 
—but I have great examples before me. I 
have my dear father, my dear mother, and © 
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good friends to help me, and so, bearing in 
mind our ancient and beautiful saying, Heb 
Dduw, heb ddim; Duw a digon (‘Without 
God, without anything; God is enough’). I 
hope to do my duty to my King, to Wales, 
and to you all.” The civil ceremony over, the 
churches in solemn service of hymn and prayer 
besought divine protection and blessing upon 
him. 

As the choir broke into the National Anthem, 
the guns of the Navy and Field Artillery roared 
out a salute and the King and Queen and the 
Prince, with their cortége, ascended the steps 
of the Black Tower to Queen Eleanor’s Gate. 
Legends say that from this gate Edward I 
held up to the Welsh chieftains his first-born, 
a baby in arms, crying out to them, “Behold 
your Prince! I,give you mine own son to guard 
you. Hold him dear and cherish him, Prince 
of Wales!” And they had called back to him, 

they looked at their future king, “Him will 
we hold dear and cherish and for him we will 
give our lives.” Now, on the very spot where — 
Edward I is said to have stood, George V pre- 
sented his first-born, Edward, not to the nobles 
but to the people of Wales, whose servant he 

as henceforth to be.. As the handsome boy, 
obed and crowned, stood revealed to them, the 
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hills of Carnarvon echoed with their gratifica- 
tion. At King’s Gate, and upon the green of 
the Inner Bailey, the shy and weary boy was 
again led for presentation. At last in the late 
afternoon he was driven through the streets 
and to the train—always with the glad tumult 
of the people following him. Never once, I 
was told by one who was with him that day, 
did he faiter in his duty. His smile was ever- 
present even when he was bewildered and 
overwhelmed by the bigness of a day that he, 
himself, has said brought a full realization of 
what it meant to be the Prince of Wales, bond- 
man to the good of the principality, and appren- 
tice to the will of all the peoples of the British 
Empire. 


On July 31st the British Admiralty made the 
following announcement: Midshipman H. R. H. 
the Prince of Wales, K. G., to H. M.S. Hindustan, 
to date August Ist. On August 1st Midship- 
man H. R. H. the Prince of Wales, K. G., boarded 
the Hindustan for a three months’ cruise. 
Aboard ship, as at Osborne and Dartmouth 
Naval College, he led exactly the same life, 
performed the same duties and underwent the 
same discipline as the other lads of his group. 
His pay, too, was a midshipman’s pay—one 
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shilling nine pence (forty cents) a day. Not 
the slightest favor was offered him—and he 
asked none. His hammock was swung along 
with other midshipmen and close to him snored 
seamen who were among his father’s humblest 
subjects. His meals were eaten in the gunroom. 
“To obey in silence and at a run” was a rule 
for him as it was for all. 

At that time, the Hindustan was one of the 
most formidable of the pre-dreadnought battle- 
ships, and the Prince was therefore able to 
gain an intimate knowledge of one of the larg- 
est units of the Fleet. With his mates he was, 
as usual, popular. On October 26th, when he 
said good-bye, there was no man on it who was 
not grieved to see him go. 

Captain Henry Campbell, in command of 
the Hindustan, said of him, “‘The Prince of 
Wales has cheerfully and efficiently discharged 
the less agreeable as well as the most agreeable 
of his tasks. The day before yesterday he was 
bearing his share in coaling ship. He has worked 
hard in the gunroom and at drill, and has been 
associated with the landing of small armed 
parties. 

“He has had to do his turn with a battalion 
and has had practical experience with the 

‘toil’ side of an inspection as well as of the 
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spectacular side. Throughout the whole period 
of his training on board he has been an extremely 
hard worker and has struck all those about 
him, high and low, as what we call ‘a live 
thing.’ It was obvious that he liked the life 
and earnestly endeavored to do credit to him- 
self and those entrusted with his tuition in the 
various departments. He always appeared to 
get an intelligent grip of what was set him to 
learn, and his genuine interest prevented him 
from regarding any duty on board as arduous. 
Everybody in the Hindustan will be sorry to 
lose so good a comrade, so intelligent a man— 
I say ‘man’ advisedly, because he has shown 
application and aptitude beyond what might 
have been reasonably expected. He is a thor- 
oughly hard worker and is in many respects 
far ahead of his years.” 

Before leaving the Prince bade good-bye per- 
sonally to everyone on board from the Captain 
to the scullery boy. As a souvenir of his cruise 
he was given a six-pounder shell which was 
fired from the Colossus on the Hindustan’s 
quarter-deck the week before. The officers 
presented him with water-color drawings of the 
vessel. To the ship’s steward, who had been 
a favorite with him, he gave a scarf-pin set in 
diamonds with an enamelled center bearing the 
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three feathers of the Prince of Wales. When 
the time of his departure came the whole of 
the ship’s crew lined up on the decks and sang, 
“God Bless the Prince of Wales” and the 
picket-boat, carrying him and Mr. Hansell on 
their way, was followed to shore by the strains 
of “Auld Lang Syne.” 

He was too much of a Briton and too brave a 
lad to show what he felt. But if there were no 
tears in his eyes there were tears in his: heart. 
His grandfather had planned a year or two at 
Oxford and a year in the army for him, with 
the understanding that later he could go back 
into the navy. But now the sea had got him, 
and it would not let him go. The blood of the 
Norsemen, which ran strong in his veins, had 
leapt to life at the beat and roar of the North 
Sea’s waters. He had walked against its 
merciless winds and felt the sting and the magic 
cruelty of them. The land breeze blew too 
softly for him now. The way of the sea—and 
that way only—was the way he wanted. If 
King Edward had lived, he might have listened 
to the boy’s plea. But Destiny now stood in- 
surmountable, in the path of his desire. As 
Prince of Wales he must spend his days 
ashore. 

His return to Sandringham found the King 
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and Queen too busy preparing for thei East 
Indian trip to give heed to his discontent. 

That winter was one long time of restless 
heart-break for him. His duty had been made 
clear to him—and he saw it—but his heart was 
far from it. His parents did not realize what he 
was going through. But Mr. Hansell, who knew 
boys well, understood. It was he who by infin- 
ite tact and kindness played upon the boy’s 
high sense of duty. When this was accom- 
plished he suggested a trip to France—not to 
give him a knowledge of France and her people 
as has been most generally supposed—but to 
help him to forget. It was a hard pull—but 
he was made of the stuff of England’s best. And 
he went the way that the brave and honorable 
must always go. The winds of March marked 
his passage across the Channel to France. He 
left England with a smile—but it was one of 
deep and poignant wistfulness. His dream had 
vanished, a votive to the high purpose of his 
heritage. 
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Adjusting himself to the demands of duty, the Prince goes to 
Oxford and then to war. And so the boy becomes a man. 


THERE are those—and I know a few—who do 
not see the pathos nor the struggle in the frustra- 
tion of the young Prince’s desire to follow the 
sea. “It was his duty and his destiny; they 
cannot be sidestepped,” they have said. Per- 
haps. But to those of imagination and strong 
purpose, of alert and independent will, the char- 
acter of the sacrifice must be understood. 

Men whose lives have been entirely given over 
to the sea—men who have felt its urge early and 
who have fought a vain fight to keep away from 
it—have told me that its beguilement is as merci- 
less as its anger. They whom it compels cannot 
easily turn their backs toward it. And if de- 
mocracy has determined anything, it has de- 
termined the right of every man to work toward 
success in the way of his soul’s choosing. To 
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mark one’s own spot on the high horizon, to 
work toward it under the lash of contrary ele- 

‘ments, to stand at last a victor within the por- 
tals of life’s promise, is the only true adventure 
—the adventure which is the spur of all achieve- 
ment. 

To the modern boy, alive, alert, and active, it 
has become a birthright. He chooses his goal 
and makes for it. To this modern boy, who had 
been let loose from his tradition-bound environ- 
ment to mingle with other boys and to become 
one with them in ways of thought and activity, 
the birthright was denied. A stern finger 
pointed to another purpose. And he followed it 
reluctantly, regretfully—but with a strong sense 
of doing a duty that he would not shirk. 

The Prince of Wales was not happy in France. 
He tried hard to forget the sea and to adjust him- 

self to fortune’s demands, but it was a slow, 
up-hill fight. A conscientious student, he ac- 
quired a facility in the language and assimilated 
a fine knowledge of French history and tradition. . 
He did his best to enjoy himself—and he assumed 
a ready cheerfulness—but all of the time the 
churn of the sea was in his ears. 

There was one aspect of his visit which was, 
however, to his liking. He was let alone to do 
pretty much as he pleased. The trip was not 
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official, and he went semi-incognito as Earl of 
Chester, and not as the Prince of Wales. He 
made his home with the Marquis and Marquise 
de Breteuil, old friends of the King and Queen 
and also of King Edward. The Marquise was 
an American—a, Miss Garner of New York, and 
it was through her that the Prince gained his 
first knowledge of and formed his first affection 
for America and Americans. 
Although King George had declared that 
there was no official significance in the visit of 
his son, French politicians took it as a great com- 
pliment, and the papers ran editorials begging 
the people to appreciate the honor by respecting 
his incognito and not crowding down upon him. 
One paper, with some humor and a little 
liberty wrote of his visit: “Paris is still the best 
school in which a young man can learn life. In 
Paris Edouard will meet philosophers, lunatics, 
wits, revolutionists, Conservatives, charming 
ladies. Paris is an epitome of humanity more 
than any other town. For a few months 
Edouard will enjoy here the pleasures of freedom. 
Paris will teach him some of that indulgence, that 
scepticism, that fancy, and also that wisdom 
which belong to true Parisians, and which be- 
longed to his grandfather.” And it did—to 
some extent. He had a fair degree of freedom 
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from the constant adulation of the crowd and 
from official duty. 

He was not always unperceived and un- 
cheered, the midinettes, especially, gathering in 
groups to wave their handkerchiefs as he passed, 
and to shout, ‘‘ Petit Prince de Galles!”” Except 
for a call upon the President, the day after his 
arrival in Paris, he performed no official duties. 
His French tutor was M. Escoffier, a brilliant 
young scholar, who, with Mr. Hansell, went 
about with the Prince, taking him to every inter- 
esting corner of Paris, where he was given in- 
sight into the manners and customs of the people. 

The real aspect of the Prince’s visit, for public 
intents and purposes, was fairly well defined in 
the introduction given him at a students’ club 
by Monsieur Lepine, the Préfet de Police, who 
said, ‘“‘Messieurs, here is a young man who has 
come to Paris to study men and things.” Daily 
rides in the Bois, golf at La Boulie and frequent ' 
sets at tennis, constituted his. exercise while 
there 

The home life of the de Breteuils was delight- 
fully simple and the Prince found salve for his 
disappointment in the good times he had with 
the two young sons of the house, one of whom 
was about “Edouard’s” age. He liked meeting 
the other boys who came there, and best of all 
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he liked meeting them on common ground— 
without formality and without distinction. 

An American boy who was a frequent guest at 
the de Breteuils’ tells of his first call there. His 
chum, also an American, said to him one day, 
“Come on! I want to take you to a house 
where there are nice boys. You'll have a lot of 
fun.”” The boy had no idea whom he was to 
meet, and when he was introduced to a boy 
_ called “Edouard” he shook hands and said, 

“Awfully glad to meet you!” 


“Tm jolly gladto meet you!” said “Edouard.” | 


“Come along into the garden.”” They went into 
the garden and were there for an hour, talking as 
boys do talk, and the boy did not know until 
afterward that “Edouard” with whom he had 
become so friendly and who had taken to him 
so informally, was the Prince of Wales. 

In May, with permission of his father, Ed- 
ward was the guest on the flagship Danton, of 
Vice-Admiral Boue de Lapeyrere, commandant 


of the French fleet, for the naval maneuvers. 


These, it goes without saying, were a treat, as 

they brought him into his own again. During 

this visit he made his first submarine trip, ac- 

companied by the Vice-Admiral and a naval 

attaché. 

_ It was a great event, and he would have liked 
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to have stayed down a long time, but the pres- 
ence of the heir to the British throne on a sub- 
marine in action was too great a responsibility 
for even an admiral to take with ease, and in less 
than ten minutes the ship was afloat again. He 
also went to Le Creusot, the Woolwich of France, 
for several days, where he made a tour of the 
munition-plants and watched the tests of field- 
guns which were later to prove themselves in the 
Great War. 

On June 22, 1912, the day before his eight- 
eenth birthday, he returned to England to 
spend a few days with his parents and brothers 
and sister at Windsor. This birthday was for 
him a “contingent coming-of-age.’ While he 
remained a minor and under obedience to his 
father until he was twenty-one, the passing of 
his eighteenth birthday qualified him, in case of 
his father’s death, to reign without a Regent. 
The day was celebrated by religious services and 
a concert by bands from the Life and Grenadier 
Guards on the east terrace of Windsor. 

Queen Alexandra motored from Marlborough 
House to spend the afternoon with him, and in 
_ the evening the King and Queen gave a large din- 
ner, the other honor guest being the Khedive of 
Egypt. Messages of congratulation were wired 
to him by the Government heads and royalties of 
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the entire earth. Alfonso of Spain made him a 
Knight of the Spanish Order of the Golden 
Fleece—an order founded in January, 1429, by 
Philip the Good, Duke of Burgundy, in cele- 
bration of his marriage with Isabella of Portugal. 
By the marriage of Mary, the daughter of 
Charles the Bold of Burgundy, to Maximilian, 
Archduke of Austria, the Grand Mastership of 
the order came to the House of Hapsburg, and 
to Spain in 1504 on the accession of Philip, 
their son, to Castile. © . 

History, as it seems to be in these matters, is 
vague as to the origin. Some attribute it as a 
memorial to the myth of the Argonauts, some to 
the Scriptural tale of Gideon, some to the Fland- 
ers wool trade, which kept filled the royal coffers 
of Belgium, and others, which seems most likely 
to those who knew the temper of the time, to the 
beautiful heir of Marie de Rambrugge, who was 
a court favorite. A Knight of the Golden Fleece 
must be “‘a gentleman of name and of arms and 
without reproach.” It is the first time, I be- 
lieve, that Spain conferred the order on so young 
a Knight of foreign birth. 


The following week the Prince of Wales re- — 


turned to France where he was again the guest 

of the de Breteuils. Before bidding France 

good-bye toward the last of July, M. Falliéres, 
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the President of France, decorated him with the 
Grand Cross of the Legion of Honor. 

Mr. Hansell, the Prince’s tutor, told me that 
although the visit in France was fruitful in its 
intellectual results and that it did, in a way, help 
to take the boy’s mind from the sea, it did not 
make him forget it entirely. 

He did not want to go to Oxford. But he 
knew he had to go, and, although he studied and 
prepared for his entrance with seeming outward 
grace, for he is a sportsman and knows how to 
lose, inwardly he was full of discontent. In 
October, 1912, shortly after Michaelmas, the 
Prince of Wales matriculated at Magdalen Col- 
lege, Oxford. The choice of Magdalen was 
somewhat in the nature of a paradox, for Mag- 
dalen, by no means the largest or the richest 
of Oxford’s colleges, was, according to its charter, 
*‘ordained, instituted, founded, and established, 
by apostolic and royal authority, a perpetual 
college of poor and needy scholars, clerks, to 
study and advance in the School of the Uni- 
versity of Oxford in divers sciences and facul- 
Riese tye 

Curiously enough, it was just because it was 
this sort of college, without snobbery and with- 
out clique, that the King and Queen selected it 
as the seat of the Prince’s higher education. 
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King George had been educated exclusively for 
the navy. King Edward, as Prince of Wales, 
studied at Christ Church College, Oxford, fami- 
liarly known as “The House.” But with the 
English throne coming closer and closer to the 
people, it was thought better for the present heir 
to attend a college where he would have the op- 
portunity to walk more widely among the youth 
of his generation without respect to caste or 
wealth. Magdalen College has always taken 
high rank in scholarship and athletics. And 
then, too, Mr. Hansell, no doubt, being a fellow 
of Magdalen, had something to do with Weigle 
ing the balance in its favor. 

The contrast between the pattern of the pres- 
ent Prince of Wales’ life at Oxford and that of 
his grandfather, when holding the title, marks 
the difference between the two most engaging 
personalities of modern times, with a tilt, it will 
be admitted, in favor of the present Prince. 
While King Edward, both as heir apparent and 
as England’s sovereign, wished always to come 
close to the people and was a genial and demo- 
cratic soul, he loved the pomp and pageantry 
that went with his kingly power. He insisted 
always upon his royal prerogatives and never for 
a moment permitted any one to forget that he 
was the Prince of Wales or King of England. 
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With the Prince of to-day it is different. He 
would like to have the populace forget who he is, 
even for a short hour, and to be able to be just 
a human being, away from the universal palaver 
and curiosity and clamor which hedge him in al- 
most from dawn to midnight. Different he 
would always be, whether he wanted it so or not, 
for he has a way which would make him stand 
out from the crowd, were he a Prince or a 
pauper. But he does not care a whit for re- 
galia and ceremonial prerogative. 

When at Christ Church College, Oxford, King 
Edward had a house, Frewen Hall, outside of 
the college grounds, with a princely entourage of 
aides and servants. He wore an especial gown, 
and at all classes and lectures he was given a 
seat of distinction. While he was gracious 
to all his chosen companions were not “com- 
moners.’ 

With his grandson it was just the opposite. 
His one aim and desire was, in so far as it was 
possible, not to be different from the other boys. 
His rooms were in The Cloisters, one of the old- 
est of Magdalen College buildings, one whose 
walls have echoed, through many centuries, with 
_ the voices of those who have helped to make and 
to fortify English letters and statesmanship. 

Joseph Addison, Cardinal Wolsey, John Foxe, 
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Edward Gibbon, John Lyly, Cardinal Reginald 
Pole had all in their student days at Magdalen 
found lodgings in The Cloisters. In fact, as far 
as may be reckoned, the very room in which 
Addison lived was the living-room of the Prince 
of Wales’ three-room suite. For that is all the 
space the young Prince took to himself. He had 
a fair-sized living-room, a smaller room which 
was used as a sort of outer reception-room, and a 
medium-sized bedroom. 

None of these was elaborate in furnishing or 
decoration. The walls and ceilings were white, 
the woodwork and doors of dark oak. The fur- 
niture, too, was of old oak—Queen Anne period. 
The hangings were of the same simple design. 
A few good prints and his books completed rooms 
in good taste, but not nearly so lavish as one 
would expect the rooms of a Prince to be. He 
had but one servant—a valet. His attendants 
were two—his tutor, Mr. Hansell, and _ his 
equerry, Major the Honorable William Cado- 
gan, of the Tenth Hussars. 

This Edward wore no special gown to distin- 
guish him from the common run of students. 
He wore the same informal tweed lounge suits 
as those worn by the majority of English college 
students. Only upon the most formal occasions 
did he wear upon his head anything but an un- 
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conventional tweed cap—and, like as not, it was 
tipped well on the side of his head. 

For him there was no special meal service. 
He did just as the other undergraduates did, and 
was bound by the same rules as they were to 
“keep three halls a week”’—that is, to dine at 
least three nights a week in the college hall. At 
lectures and classes he sat with the other stu- 
dents, choosing always a seat in the back of the 
hall, hoping to be inconspicuous. 

Edward’s first term at Oxford was, I have been 
told, without a doubt the most difficult period 
of his life. The ordeal of his first days at 
Osborne was slight compared to it. When he 
went to Osborne he was not Prince of Wales. 
And he was doing what he wanted to do. Be- 
sides, boys of twelve and fourteen are much easier 
to get to know and much less critical and self- 
satisfied than college students, who are too often 
as cruel in their estimates as they are merciless 
in their ridicule. : | 

Being the Prince of Wales heightened rather 
than relieved his situation. The shyness and 
diffidence which had taken hold of him at 
Osborne were more and more aggravated as more 
and more he became a cynosure. He was sensi- 
tive not only to the fact that wherever he went 
he was the central figure upon whom all eyes 
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were focused, but also to the knowledge and fear 
that his presence among the students might in 
some way curtail their comfort and their good 
times. ‘Too, it must be remembered, that here 
for the first time he had come out from the shel- 
ter of his caste to take his place among all kinds 
and conditions of young men. 

When studying for the navy at Osborne and 
Dartmouth and aboard the Hindustan, he was 
more or less just one of a highly organized, 
thoroughly disciplined group which, for the 
greater part, was composed of sons of the landed 
gentry or of the nobility. College boys are sup- 
posed to be beyond all but the slight discipline 
necessary to a well-regulated routine, and they 
were, in this instance, from various classes and 
homes. And they were none too sparing in their 


criticism, which, if veiled, was not always en- 


tirely hidden. 
Edward was young, too—only eighteen. The 
majority of the “freshers” were twenty-one or 


_ over. Fora boy so sensitive and so shy as he to 


run the gamut of such potential and superior 
criticism was indeed putting an iron in his soul— 


_ particularly as the situation was not of his own’ 


choosing. It made him draw further into him- 

self, and for the first two or three months he 

passed most of his time outside the halls in the 
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company of: Mr. Hansell or of his equerry, Major 
the Honorable William Cadogan. 

A touching point with him was his appearance 
of extreme youth. Although eighteen he could 
easily have passed for three or four years 
younger. Blonde and frail as he was, and shy, 
he was at times, fair quarry for the quips of the 
more sophisticated. He was so much with his 
tutor that the two were often spoken of as 
“Hansel and Gretel,’ and the students were 
prone to remark that there was far too much 
“‘Hansel”’ and far too little “Gretel.” 

He knew he looked much younger than he was. 
He knew, too, that he was yet a bit girlish in his 
aspect. The knowledge did not make him 
happy. And yet his sporting instincts bade him 
try to pass over with a smile the twitting which 
_ sometimes took him unaware. He had been at 
Magdalen but a fortnight or so when one day, 
in crossing the quadrangle, some lads from an 
upper window called down to him, in ragging 
tones, “Oh, beautiful new tea-boy, bring us 
some muffins!” 

The Prince looked up, and when the boys saw 
who he was and that he had seen them, they were 
somewhat confounded, and exclaimed, ‘‘Good 
Lord! It’s the Prince of Wales!” 

As much as their remark must have hurt, he 
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was able to smile back at them and put up a 
hand as much as to say, “That’s quite all right.” 
Sometimes they spoke of him as “Little 
Pretty,” and he knew it, and that hurt too, mak- 
ing him keep more and more to himself until 
there were those who thought of the boy as 
a prig. Gradually, however, his smile broke 
through their critical barrage, and they came to 
see him for what he wanted to be—just a 
“fresher” like the rest of them. 
At Oxford generally he was known as the 
Pragger-Wagger,” that being “Prince of 
Wales” in a sort of “pig Latin,” which is in com- 
mon use among the ta there, who always 
spoke of Queen Victoria as the “Quagger”’ and 
King Edward as the “ Kragger.” 

Instead of following a regular college course, a 
special program of study was arranged for him. 
It included modern languages—French and Ger- 
man, civics, economics, political sciences, hist- 
ory, and English literature. Under the direction 
of Sir Herbert Warren, President of Magdalen, he 
took a special course called “makers of England.’ 

A research into the lives of England’s outstand- 

ing historic and political figures and their influ- 

ence upon England’s pattern, it began with 

Alfred the Great and went down the illustrious 

line through Edward the Confessor, William, the 
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Conqueror, Henry II, Richard Coeur de Lion, 
King John, Edward I, Henry VII, Cardinal 
Wolsey, Mary Tudor, Elizabeth, Oliver Crom- 
well, George I, Victoria, Gladstone, and Edward 
VI. 

It was a course which had much to do with 
Edward’s own making as a future ruler of the em- 
pire, for he learned through it how much power 
the personality of a king or a statesman may 
have for good or evil. He learned of the tran- 
sient efficacy of intrigue and evil deeds and of 
the perpetuity of wise and honest judgment. 
He learned, too, from the comparative study of 
the rulers in whose chair he would some day sit, 
that a King, even in a constitutional monarchy 
where his rule is more or less figurative, may, 
if he have a favored personality, imprint it 
deeply upon the page of his time. 

Every day the Prince went to Sir Herbert 
Warren’s library in “The Lodgings,” as the 
president’s house is known, and sat there at his 
desk, studying and writing essays, pondering be- 
tween times on the history that had placed him 
where he was. From the mullioned windows he 
looked out upon the green whose paths were 
worn and polished by the feet of the centuries 
and across to the Great Tower which had played 
so great a part in the making of the very pages 
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over which he pored. For Magdalen, while not 
the oldest of Oxford’s colleges, was by no means 
lacking in great events. 

Founded in 1457, by William Wainfleet, 
Bishop of Winchester, it was often the hospice of - 
Kings and statesmen. Edward IV and Henry 
VII made it their lodgings on several occasions, 
and Richard III once held court there, and, to 
quote Macaulay, “had mended the cheer of his 
hosts by a present of fat bucks from his forests.”’ 
Two Princes of Wales—Arthur, elder brother of 
Henry VII, and Henry, elder brother of Charles 
I, were members of Magdalen. Henry VIII, 
Mary, and Elizabeth, at various times, had 
visited there. It was also the center of some of 
the bitterest of those religious conflicts which 
kept England in a state of civil war for more than 
a century after the Reformation. 

In 1624, King Charles I made his headquar- 
ters at Magdalen, and so loyal were his followers 
there that they willingly gave up their silver and 
plate to be melted into armor. Prince Rupert, 
too, gathered his henchmen there and was 
“heard calling to horse through the quiet clois- 
ters.” 

From behind the Great Bell Tower, Sir John 
Hampden and his horsemen went “pouncing 
down’’ upon the enemies of his King. At the 
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high table in the hall, Oliver Cromwell had sat in 
conference with Lord Fairfax. And on the turf 
which the eyes of Edward Albert David Windsor 
sought as he gazed out the windows of the presi- 
dent’s study, Oliver Cromwell had once passed 
his leisure hours with the bowls. 

During the reigns of Charles II and James II, 
religious controversies had shaken the college al- 
most to its foundation. Time and time again 
its presidents, its Dons, and its fellows, with that 
peculiar English stubbornness which does not 
take defeat, stood out for the Reformation, de- 
fying their sovereign. Their resistance to James 
II was so determined and their refusal 'to accept 
the president and council of his appointing so pro- 
longed that he finally sent a commission down, 
who in order to get possession, broke open “The 
Lodgings” with a battering-ram. Shortly after 
this James, routed, took to exile, and today the 
Great Bell Tower of Magdalen is known as the 
“tower against which James II broke his head.” 

These ghosts of an adolescent England stalked 
continuously before the inner eyes of the young - 
student striving so zealously to do a work that 
Fate and not Fortune had put upon him. They 
followed him from lodgings to study, from study 
to chapel, from chapel to the Water Walk, his 
recreation leading him by those wooded river- 
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paths where myriad men had found their in- 
spiration, until at last there stirred within him a 
new and finer realization of the task life had set 
him. Oxford had got to him—and it made a 
man of him, as his grandfather had said that it 
would. 

With the grinding down of his discontent his 
first shyness was also worn away. When he had 
found himself he had found his fellows too, and 
he was soon mingling freely with the under- 
graduates, and they were welcoming him not as 
the Prince of Wales, but as “Eddie” a-college 
student like themselves, without rank or privi- 
lege. If any one attempted to force privilege 
upon him he was quick to turn his back to it. 

Tuft-hunting of any sort was distasteful to him 
and received always a telling if tacit rebuke, as 
a don somewhat given to snobbery was swift to 
discover. With a desire either to ingratiate him- 
self or to pay homage where he thought homage 
was due, the Don,who conducted a class at which 
the Prince was a daily attendant, caused a 
special chair to be placed beside his own on the 
platform, and for a few days made the hour an 
uncomfortable one for the diffident boy by in- 
sisting that he occupy it. With characteristic 
decision Edward put an end to it by quietly slip- 
ping in after class had begun and sitting on the 
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floor in a corner with a number of other students. 
After a day or two the chair disappeared from 
the platform. 

He also let his fellows know that either sub- 
servience or “putting on side”’ did not reach him. 
Some of the more ambitious students sought to 
make an impression on him in that way—and 
this he put down good-naturedly, but with none 
the less certainty. One day a group of the 
wealthier students had asked him to join them 
at a picnic supper on the banks of the Thames. 
He was delighted to do so. They went on 
ahead in expensive cars and the smartest of 
sport togs. The Prince rode out on his bicycle, 
wearing his usual tweed suit and cap and with 
his bathing-suit rolled and strapped to the 
handle. 

He hated to have a fuss made about him, and 
for this reason whenever it was possible, in go- 
ing about outside of the college, he tried to hide 
his identity. When he went shopping in Oxford, 
he paid cash for his purchases and took them 
with him as he did not want to embarrass the 
clerks or himself by letting them know who he 
was. It was not unusual to see the unique sight 
of the heir to the kingdom riding down on: his 
bicycle with parcels dangling from all available 
angles. 
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His high regard for the elderly and his courtesy 
to them has always been one of his endearing 
qualities. And it applied as well to the humble 
as to the proud. While at Magdalen he took 
part in a cross-country run, finishing second. 
Afterward he was taken to tea at the cottage of 
an old lady famous for her crumpets and plum- 
cake. He chatted for the entire tea hour with 
the old lady—and he did not tell her who he was, 
for he did not wish her to be ill at ease. The 
next day he wrote her a letter, complimenting 
her upon her cake and crumpets, and sent with 
it his autographed photograph. 

It was a pal of the Prince’s at Magdalen who 
told me this—one who was there at the time and 
who lived in Oxford afterward. He told me 
further that the little old lady was so pleased and 
flattered that she had the photograph framed 
and never let it out of her sight; and that even 
when she was sick she had it brought into the 
room and placed on a table by the bedside, where 
she pointed to it with pride whenever visitors 
called to see her. 

There are vague tales at Magdalen of the 
royal student being put through a course of 
rather severe “‘ragging”’ and that he took it 


_ with characteristic grace, coming out of it the fast 


friend of his inquisitors. I was not able to verify 
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this, as the subject was tactfully changed when- 
ever I asked about it. But I did learn that he 
was present at “rags”? in the quadrangle not 
alone as an observer, but as a participant as 
well. 

He met the undergraduates freely in the 
junior commons room, a sort of club-room, 
known as the “ Gunners’ room” an abbreviation 
for the old Steward Gunstone who used to run 
this room and which is a gathering-place for the 
lower classmen. It began almost with the be- 
ginnings of the college and was then a place 
where the students who were the sons of com- 
moners could foregather for good times, the 
sons of the nobility having their own rendez- 
vous. With the growth of democracy, it, too, 
was changed into a place for all undergrad- 
uates, whether they were from the public 
schools, or provincial grammar-schools, Rhode 
scholars, sons of tradesmen, of the landed gentry 
or of the nobility. 

A cheerful fire burns in the grate and at the 
counter are cigarettes, tobacco, candy, oranges, 
cake and sandwiches. On the shelves in a pan- 
try there are beer and wine, so that the boys who 
wish may regale themselves. The Prince had 
his favorite kind of cake, and often when he was 
hurrying from one class to another he would 
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dash in, put an orange or an apple in his pocket, 
cut a slice of cake, and dash out again, munching 
the cake as he went. He always joined in the 
“wines,” fortnightly parties held at the end of 
the week, when the boys gathered around the 
fire in the common room, sang college songs, and 
had a general good time. 

**Poor little Eddie,’ was the manner in which 
one who was delegated to show me about and 
answer any questions I might ask, spoke to me 
about him, “his days here were the happiest of 
his whole life. He went about as he pleased and 
he was freer than he has ever been or ever will be 
again. His was a popular, if wistful, personal- 
ity. People took to him easily. He was so 
eager to be just an ordinary lad and to lead an 
ordinary life. If he liked a person there was 
nothing he would not do for him. He had his 
dislikes—and they were strong—but he was not 
aggressive in them. If people were distasteful to 
him he was civil to them and let them alone. 
Often, I know, he must wish he could go back to 
the days when he was here.” | 

During his first term at Oxford, he was more 
or less restricted, going about unaccompanied 
very little. After that he went about pretty 
much as he pleased. On his nineteenth birth- 
day King George gave him a motor-car and he 
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was often seen driving his friends about the 
country-side as free and easy as any of them. 
For the greater part he remained faithful to his 
bicycle and was a familiar sight riding through 
the lanes of Oxford, sometimes with others, often 
alone, singing and whistling to himself as he 
pedaled along. On one of these rides he passed 
a group of girls cycling abreast. When they saw 
him close upon them they got so excited that 
they crashed into one another and almost into 
their gallant young prince, who quickly dis- 
mounted and helped them upon their feet, 
righted their wheels, and saw that they were off 
again in good shape. 

Another day he was riding in a byway when a 
pretty little girl who had been gathering cro- 
cuses in a garden looked over the hedge to smile 
at him. Edward smiled at.her, too, and she was 
encouraged to offer him the crocuses she held in 
her hand. “Indeed these are nice,” he said, 
thanking her for them as he rode away. She 
was only a very little girl, but the Prince was 
touched by her sweetness. So he inquired 
around until he found out who she was. Then 
he sent her a box of chocolates and a card with 
his name. And of course this made the little 
girl very happy. 

The quality which made him so popular at 
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-college—and it is a figure in his popularity to- 


day—was his clean, fine sportsmanship. He — 
would never in any circumstances take part in 
sports of any kind unless it was understood abso- 
lutely that he was to be treated exactly as any 
other sportsman. Five times he played soccer 
on the second eleven of the Magdalen College 
Association and three times on the first eleven; 
he competed in cross-country runs, played polo 
and golf, and took part in field athletics, and he 
insisted always—and his wishes were followed— 
that he should take the same hazards, meet the 
same competition, and be given the same battle 
as any other sportsman. 

He carried this indifference to privilege with 
him even into his personal relationships. To be 
taken casually by his fellows was to him a mark — 
of consideration. One night he went to a 
theater where there were no reserved seats. He 
took his place in a row well up near the front. 

Between acts he went out fora smoke. When 
he returned his seat was taken and the usurper 
laughed, calling to him, as he stood in the 
circle, “I’m sorry, Eddie, but your seat’s taken.” 
The Prince took it as a good joke and went to 
find another seat. 

Like King Edward, he was a member of the 
Oxford Volunteer Rifles and trained with them 
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in camp and field. Unlike his grandfather, he 
was a private and was bound by the same rules 
and lived under the same discipline as the other 
privates. When in training, in his turn of being 
orderly, he waited on the officers, was kitchen 
police, and did any duty which any private 
would have to do. And when he appeared one 
morning on parade eating a biscuit he was repri- 
manded in the same terms as if he had been a 
neophyte “Tommy Atkins” and not Edward 
Albert, Prince of Wales, and some time in the 
future King of Great Britain and Ireland and 
Emperor of India. 

An interesting experience while he was in 
training with the volunteers, and one which 
might have stood him in good stead had he had 
his way during the war and gone regularly into 
the trenches, was a mock warfare in which he 
was taken prisoner and put through the maneu- 
vers and vicissitudes of an escape. 

Socially at Magdalen he went about quite a 
bit with the other students. He liked pretty 
girls and he was fond of dancing with them. He 
liked, too, to visit in homes where the guests 
gathered about the piano, singing popular songs 
in chorus. 

From a tiny boy he had taken great delight in 
the bagpipes and had wanted to play them. At 
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Magdalen he took lessons and became quite a 
skilful performer on them, and in this he went 
beyond his grandfather, for King Edward had 
taken many lessons on the pipes and finally gave 
up in despair. He could not learn to play them. 
But this Edward took to them as if he were a 
canny clansman and practised so persistently 
and successfully that the boys “ragged” him 
about it, calling him the “Prince of Wails.”” One 
night, when he was out, they got into his rooms 
and pricked the wind-bags of his favorite pipes. 
It was at Magdalen that Edward became ad- 
dicted to the violent exercise which has made 
people wonder how so much energy and vitality 
could be stored up in one human body. He was 
out of bed every morning at sunup or before, 
and after a half-hour of gymnasium work and his 
cold shower was off for a long walk. Never a 
day passed that he did not cycle or golf or play 
polo or do a long-distance run. Often he used 
to ride out with his companions in his motor 
car for fifteen or twenty miles and then let them 
drive his car home while he walked the entire dis- 
tance. At the boat-races and when the crews 
were in practise he used to follow them, running 
along the riverside. ‘‘There never was such a 
lad for exercise,” I was told by one who knew 
him well at that time. 
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He belonged to all of the best clubs at Ox- 
ford, it goes without saying: Vincent’s, which 
was described to me as the club of “blues and 
good fellows”; Bullington, the “horsy”’ club to 
which King Edward inclined his favor; and the 
Gridiron, “‘with a gastronomic purpose.” Be- 
cause he was Prince of Wales, and those in au- 
thority were fearful of accidents, he did not have 
his way as much at eighteen and nineteen as he 
does to-day—he could not gallop with the Uni- 
versity Drag-hounds. Neither could he compete 
in any activities, scholarship or athletic, where 
awards were given. But on the whole he lived 
the life of any normal well-to-do college student. 

I asked Sir Herbert Warren about the Prince’s 
mentality and scholarship, explaining my reason 
for doing so; that some people seemed to think 
because he was the Prince of Wales he ought to 
be a genius, and because he was not a genius his 
was therefore not much of an intellect. 

“An extremely stupid deduction,” was the re- 
sponse. “The Prince has a good mind. It is 
receptive and I should say that his memory is 
unusually retentive—quite remarkably so. He 
was a conscientious student. When he first 
came to me for essay work, his papers were not so 
good, but he worked hard on them, and in a 
short time he was not only doing as well as the 
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majority of boys, but better than many of them. 

He wrote very good speeches and he had a real 
talent for political history and languages. Above 
all he had that quality which is indispensable to 
good scholarship, ‘a mind eagerly interested in 
things and events and always open to informa- 
tion.” 

Here Sir Herbert Warren thought for a minute 
and added, “He is not a genius. Like his grand- 
father, he is intelligent, high-spirited, but ami- 
able. Like King Edward, too, he holds down, 
but at the same time expresses his personality, 
and has a gift for combining enjoyment of life 
with performance of duty. He’s more of a 
gentleman than a genius—and when I say 
‘gentleman’ I mean all that the dictionary al- 
lows the word.”” The Standard Dictionary of the 
English language says of the word “gentle- 
man’”’: “‘A well-bred and honorable man; a man 
of education, high principles, courtesy, and kind- 
ness; a man of honor.” When that has been 
said about him what is there left to say? 

Even a slight acquaintance with His Royal 
Highness proves that the definition does de- 
scribe him to a word. 

At the end of two years the lad fitted so well 
into the Magdalen frame and it was doing so 
much for him that his wish to remain two years 
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longer would have been granted, but in August, 
1914, on the eve of the next term, war came. 

Only three years had passed since Edward had 
stood in the court of Carnarvon and taken his 
pledge as Prince of Wales to guard the life and 
honor of its people. Only three years had 
passed since he stood before the throne of his 
father, newly crowned King of England, and 
pledged himself as the King’s liege-man of life 
and limb, to live and die for him “against all 
manner of folks.”” And war found him ready to 
live up to the high standard of his pledge. 

When thai first brave and beautiful flower of 
England’s youth, with the canticle of the Re- 
deemer singing in their souls, sailed so gallantly 
across the Channel and met so glorious a death 
on the field of honor, there was no lad in all the 
allied lands more eager to serve with them than 
Edward, Prince of Wales. On August 7, 1914, 
four days after England entered the war, the 
Prince was commissioned as Second Lieutenant 
of the Grenadier Guards. He joined his. bat- 
talion, the First, at Worley Barracks, Essex, 
on the llth. At eight o’clock on the morn- 
ing of the 12th he was at drill on the parade- 
grounds. 

In the weeks that ale ved the most strenu- 
ous subaltern at Worley Barracks was His Royal 
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Highness. To his superior officers he was a 
marvel of energy, his endurance putting many a 
robust and seasoned soldier to a severe test. If 
there were ever a desolate hour in this lad’s life 


_ it was five weeks later when his battalion was or- 


dered to France and he was detached and ordered 
to remain at Worley Barracks. Those who were 
near him at the time say he was completely cast 
down. From the moment that England an- 
nounced to her people that she was to stand by 
her compact in defense of Belgium, his mind had 
been in the clouds of high achievement. He 
had worked as hard as any man in the King’s 
army. The War was to him his own particular 
cause—it was the cause not only of his people, 
but of all the peoples of civilization—and to one 
plighted in conscience and in faith to be the 
standard-bearer of his country’s honor the re- 
fusal of the War Office to send him to the front 
was a bitter blow. 

Upon learning of his detachment he got into 
his motor-car and drove furiously to London and 
to Buckingham Palace, where he implored and 
beseeched his father to see that he was sent over 
with his battalion. But the King said he was 
powerless in the face of Lord Kitchener’s—the 
latter was then Secretary of State for War—de- 
cision that “as he had not completed his military 
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training it was undesirable that His Royal High- 
ness should proceed on active service.” 

The boy’s pride was deeply hurt—and his 
faith, too. He knew the excuse for an evasion. 
He was better trained and had more military 
learning than many of his age who were going ' 
over. From department to department of the 
War Office the broken-hearted youth made his 
way, expostulating, begging, exhorting—and in 
vain. At last he went to Kitchener himself. 

*““What would it matter if I were to be killed? 
I have four brothers and any one of them is just 
as fit as I to fill my place,”’ he declared. 

“It is not a question of your being killed,” the 
great war lord replied. “If that were the only 
consideration I might not think I had a right to 
oppose you. You might be taken prisoner. 
We've got enough to fight about without 
that.” 

If the higher powers thought to keep the 
Prince out of active warfare by any slight eva- 
sion or subterfuge, they were determining 
without sight of one real live factor in the 
situation—the stubborn persistence of the boy 
himself. For two months after his battalion 
crossed the Channel he kept at the ‘War Office 
with such ; perseverance that finally he was al- 
lowed to _go—either, ; as he has laughingly said, 
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“to be rid of me” or because they thought it 
would help the morale of ‘the - British fighting 
forces if they_ knew. that he was with” ‘them’i in 
body as in spirit. It was the latter without a 
doubt. 

On Saturday, November 18, 1914, the Prince 
of Wales was made aide-de-camp to Sir John 
French, afterward created Viscount. On Mon- 
day he was at Boulogne on his way to headquar- 
ters. But getting to France and to headquarters 
was only half his battle against those who felt 
his place was not on the field of action. And 
there was, perhaps, more of a tribute in this 
than he knew. 

It was not alone because he was heir to the 
throne that the British Government was averse 
to having him in the trenches, but because its 
leaders knew that the very characteristics he 
' was displaying in his heart-breaking anxiety to 
be at the front as a “defender of the faith,” aug- 
mented by his charm, would make him, when 
the War was over, one of England’s greatest 
assets—a lad whose personality would create 
good-will to the empire wherever he went among 
men. Not being an egotist, he did not know 
this. If he had it would not have affected his 
iron tenacity of purpose. Action at the front 
was what he wanted—and action at the front he 
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was going to have. Action at the front he got— 
more directly, too, than many were aware of. 

It has been widely circulated that, during the 
War, the Prince of Wales kept his A. D. C. and 
those in command in constant terror lest some- 
thing happen to him; that he slipped away from 
them, contrary to orders, and went into the most 
dangerous positions in the front-line trenches, 
taking risks which only Providence kept from 
being fatal. I have it from Lord Claud Hamil- 
ton, who was his A. D. C. and companion for a 
great part of the War, that this is not so. 

‘The Prince was too good a soldier,”’ said Lord 
Claud, “to be imsubordinate. He never dis- 
obeyed an order. His whereabouts were always 
known to thecommand. He did take risks—but 
they were always in line of duty. We did worry 
about him—having to answer to the Crown and 
to the people for his safety was rather a serious 
charge—but not because of any insubordination 
on his part.” 

Truly it must have been a responsibility to 
turn anyone’s hair gray to have to account for 
the safety of this persevering, eager, courageous 
boy who knows not the meaning of fear and 
whose desire to live up to his office sent him 
scouting through the war zone, unaware of dan- 
ger and seeking always to do his bit, whether to 
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carry an important message, to keep up the 
faith of the Tommies by a friendly visit, to 
reconnoitre, or to brighten the lives of the 
wounded with a word of good cheer. He was 
never afraid of the firing line. What is not 
generally known is that four times on the French 
front he came to close grips with death. Once 
in a quiet part of the line near Lavantie he was 
with General Wardrop in a house when it was 
caught by a shell from a long distance German 
gun. The roof and one side of the house were 
ripped away. It was only by a fraction of space 
that the shot missed its mark—for without a 
doubt, the Germans, in some mysterious way, 
had learned that the Heir to the British throne 
was thereabouts. At Vermelles, during the Bat- 
tle of Loos, one of the great personal griefs of 
the war befell the Prince. He left his car and 
his driver back of the lines, while he went into 
the trenches for a short space of time. When 
he returned Chauffeur Green was dead, and the 
car demolished. A German shell had had its 
way. The Prince took the death of the lad 
deeply to heart for he had been chauffeur to 
H. R. H. during his last year at Oxford and a 
genuine friendship had grown up between them. 
At the Duck’s Bill near Givinchy he was but a 
few feet from a bursting mine; and again in a 
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house at Bethune a long range shell hit a house 
where he was billeted; both times, only by 
Divine Grace or German miscalculation, was he 
spared. At the third battle of Ypres, he was 
around the line at Paeschendale with General 
Gathorne-Hardy, when the enemy guns sent a 
fine sleet of bullets falling all about them. How 
many times he escaped death will never be 
known—for nobody knows but the Prince him- 
self, and he will never tell. But they must have 
been many, for he was here, there, and every- 
where, both on the Flanders and French fronts. 
He became a familiar figure on the road trudg- 
ing along, his uniform not always fit, and show- 
ing hard service, begging a lift from passing 
lorries, often jumping on and off them without 
the ceremony of asking the drivers for a lift. 
Often, too, when driving about alone, he filled 
his car with Tommies or “ Poilus”” whom he over- 
took on the road, taking them to their destina- 
tions. Wounded soldiers making their painful 
way on the roads of France and Flanders have 
blessed memories of the slender blonde youth 
who helped them with careful, kindly hands into 
his car, and drove them to the receiving station. 
To this day, perhaps, some of them do not know 
that the young Samaritan was the future King 
of England. 
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He liked, too, to visit billets or to join the 
younger officers in their dug-outs, unannounced 
and, if possible, without their knowing who he 
was. This was scarcely possible with the Brit- 
ish troops, but later in the War he went several 


times unrecognized among the Americans. En- 


tirely without swank he was just one of them, 
joining in their games and songs, exchanging 
stories, reminiscing—in fact he was so natural 
that he gave them no reason to think that he 
was anything but a nice English boy, doing his 
bit as they all were doing theirs. : 

Many amusing incidents occurred when the 
Prince was going about this way. A young 
Englishman whom I met in London told me 
that one night when he and several other young 
officers were in their dug-out, waiting for the 
“zero” hour to go over the top, they were joined 
by a lad in a mussy-looking trench coat who 
sat down to chat with them. The young man 
who told me this was only about twenty-one 
himself at the time and had “joined up”’ while 
he was still preparing for university. The 
Prince’s pictures were not so frequently in the 
papers then as they are now, and as the boy lived 
in the Midlands and did not often see the Lon- 
don pictorials he did not recognize his future 
sovereign. ‘Those who did said nothing for fear 
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they might embarrass the Prince. As those 
about to go over the top were apt to, they all 
got to talking about their homes and their home 
folk. The Prince was silent for a time and then, 
as if anxious to be in the spirit of the conversa- 
tion, he said with a quiet earnestness, “I think 
my mother and father are the most old-fashioned 
couple in the world.” 

He stayed in the dug-out for an hour or more 
chatting, and a great part of the time he talked 
almost exclusively with my informant. As he 
was leaving the latter said to him, giving the 
Prince his name and address, “If I come out of 
this I’d like to see you again. Maybe we can 
meet up in London sometime or other.” 

“Indeed we shall,” said the Prince. ‘“‘I shall 
look you up and you must come and visit me, 
too.” 

The boy was wounded and one day when he 
was in the hospital the Prince, who had kept track 
of him, came to see him and the boy did “visit” 
him in London. 

An anecdote H. R. H. loves to tell on himself 
is of a day behind the lines when he was practis- 
ing throwing hand-grenades with his left hand. 
One fell over a parapet quite close to two “Tom- 
mies.” The Prince ran up to see where it had 
fallen and he was just in time to hear one ““Tom- 
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my”’ remark to the other in tones of deepest 
disgust, “Wot a’ bloomer. Who wants one 
bloody King with one bloody arm.” H. R. H. 
was highly amused and ran laughing back to his 
aldes with it. 

On several occasions he was given important 
services to perform. One of these was to carry 
a special message between Sir John French and 
Lord Kitchener which took the latter on a mid- 
night visit to the King in London and back again 
a few hours before the occupation of Hill 60. 

Whether or not the English War Office was 
afraid the Prince’s ready recklessness might 
lead him into danger on the French line or 
whether it felt that he was needed to cheer the 
troops on other lines I do not know, but for one 
reason or the other in 1916 he was sent out by 
Lord Kitchener to the Egyptian front near 
Suez with instructions to make a report on the 
defenses of the Canal. Here he not only worked 
out the report but he spent some time getting ac- 
quainted with the Australian and Indian troops 
there, and went as far as Khartoum where he 
visited the wounded and mingled with the troops. 
along the line. In the fall of 1916 he was sent 
to Italy where he was on duty at Vicenza and on 
and around the Assiago front for a year. Ameri- 
ca went into the War during that time and H. R. 
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H. was one of the first of the English officers to 
greet them. He was extremely popular with ' 
our American boys who found his ready wit and 
easy manner to their liking. He had luncheon 
with our regiments in that sector and was a 
frequent visitor at the Red Cross huts and can- 
teens where he had his first taste of dancing with 
American girls. 

Here, too, he was bound to be in the midst of 
things, riding an “old push bike” along the 
roads, often being challenged by sentries, who, 
not knowing him, sometimes sent him roughly on 
his way. In an aeroplane he once took part in 
_ sweeping the Austrian front-line with machine 
gun fire. Another time he made his way to a 
listening post at the front and was picked out for 
attack by enemy snipers, escaping their bullets 
by crawling back as any “Tommy” would have 
done. 

At the end of 1917 he returned to France, 
where he remained until the end of the War. 

His several narrow escapes in the earlier part of - 
the war prompted the British War office to try 
to curtail his wanderings in the danger zone and 
the last year his activities were confined particu- 
larly to keeping up the morale of the troops by 
frequent visits behind the lines and in the hospi- 
tals where the spirits within the broken bodies 
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flamed to a livelier hope because the lad who | 
would some day be their king, and was to them a 
symbol of the thing for which they had suffered, 
smiled upon them. His excellent memory was a 
boon to many during those days when, far from 
their homes and those they cared about, they 
lay struggling for life in the hospitals of France 
or Flanders. For it is a gift of this Prince that 
he rarely if ever forgets a face, and often when 
visiting troops or officers in their billets he 
stopped to chat with a man here and another 
there, gaining an interest in them. If he en- 
countered them later in the hospitals he in- 
variably recognized them and no small number 
of them had reason to remember his visits be- 
cause of their aftermath. Personally, the Prince 
of Wales took up the worries of many of these 
boys and did what he could to alleviate them— 
if it were only to find out why they did not hear 
from home or to see that they gained some little 
favor they sought. In several instances he saw 
that the wounded were placed in happier sur- 
roundings. As for his friends—his solicitude 
for them amounted to real pain on his part. And 
he could never do enough for them. A fair ex- 
ample of this was A. A. Ritchie, who had been 
his close friend at Oxford. Immediately upon 
England’s entrance into the war young Ritchie, 
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who was the Prince’s senior by two or three 
years, applied for enlistment, but was turned 
down for active service, in spite of his fine rating 
with the Oxford Training Corps, because he 
wore eye-glasses. Instead of waiting for a 
change in regulations, he bolted off for France 
and joined the Foreign Legion, serving with it 
for nine months, when he was stricken.with 
typhoid. He awoke out of his delirium to find 
himself in a hospital somewhere between the 
French and German lines. Fortunately the 
French made a push past it, but it was in no way 
a happy place for a convalescent. The boy’s 
father got in touch with Mr. Hansell, who told 
the Prince. H.R. H. secured a pass to the hos- 
pital for the boy’s father and went himself in his 
car and brought his friend to the Hertford Hos- 
pital in Paris. Young Ritchie recovered, join- 
ing the Prince’s regiment, the Grenadier Guards. 
He was severely wounded several times, re- 
ceiving the Military Cross, and being recom- 
mended for the Victoria Cross. The French 
Government awarded him the Légion d’ honneur. 
Surviving the War, he is now Government Com- 
missioner for the Protection of Game in Central 
Africa. 

Too numerous to mention are cases of this sort 
where the British wounded profited by the sym- 
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pathy and generosity of the Prince. He was 
lavish in his gifts to the war charities and in pri- 
vate cases. Many of those whom he helped 
were unknown to him. No plea to him from the 
wounded ever went unanswered and it is said 
that he was often too persistent in his concern 
for ill or wounded service men to please less 
solicitous authorities. 

He went often to the parts of the front where 
the American troops were in action and made 
many friends among the Americans, who took 
quickly to him because of his fine and natural 
ways. During the War, this boy did much to do 
away with that old and lingering American dis- 
trust of British royalty. Many of our men, in 
whose breasts the names of George III and Lord 
North still rankled, sawa kindlier light in the smile 
and camaraderie of the wistful young heir to the 
British throne. They liked his democratic man- 
ner and his good nature, his ready wit and his 
ability to shape himself to any mould. 

An officer in our army gave me an instance of 
this. He said that one day he was reconnoitring 
on a road in the war zone when he met a boy in 
the uniform of a British subaltern. He did not 
think the boy had any place there at that par- 
ticular time so he asked imperatively, ““Who 
are you?” 
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“The Prince of Wales,” the lad replied. 

“Sure,” replied the American colonel, with 
some derision. 

** And who are you?” asked the lad. 

“Tm King George of England,” said the 
American still with derision, as he further ad- 
vised the lad in true American “to beat it.” 

A few nights later there was a dance in a Red 
Cross Hut and the Prince of Wales came in with 
_his aides. The American officer was there and 
he immediately recognized the Prince as the 
young man he had so perfunctorily cautioned 
“to beat it.” He was ill at ease until the Prince 
raised a friendly hand and called out to nue with 
a laugh, “Hello, Pop!” 

In telling me this the American officke said, 
“That kid has the right stuff in him.” 

On no account would he permit special accom- 
modations to be made for him. A plain soldier 
he wanted to be—and a plain soldier he was. 
One day he arrived at a billet where the outgoing 
staff had not yet received its orders. The Prince 
went to the room assigned him and found a mem- 
ber of the outgoing staff hurriedly packing to 
make way for him. On inquiry he had found 
that there were not enough billets for both 
staffs. So when he asked the officer what he 
was doing and the latter told him, the Prince 
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said, ““See here—you stay where you are. I can 
leave my kit on the floor in headquarters.” 

When the officer insisted, “‘But I am only too 
happy to give up to you,” the Prince replied: 
“That’s nice of you—but I won’t have it. I 
shall sleep quite well on the office floor.” And 
he persisted in having his way. 

The war did much to educate H. R. H. in the 
broader ways of thought. It hurt him deeply 
and in the healing of his wound new ideals found 
their way into his blood. By it he came to know 
the_hearts of men—and he saw that™ ‘funda- 
mentally ; a peasant in his hut may have ¢ courage 
and self-sacrifice and fineness as often as a king 
in in his castle. It gave him a higher and wider 
sense of values. It made him more wistful. 
Too, I think, it bred in him a new and peculiar 
recklessness. For it made him more careless of 
the slight formalities o of caste and more alive-to 
the constituents of reality. “He refused honors 
of any kind during the entire war. He went into 
it as a soldier of the King, joined his regiment as 
a 2nd Lieutenant, and ¢ came ‘out of it asa a simple 
Captain. os Ze 

His own words when, in May, 1919, he was ac- 
corded the freedom of the City of London by its 
Mayor at Guildhall, give good expression to his 
feelings: ‘‘The part I played was, I fear, a very 
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insignificant one, but from one point of view I 
shall never regret my period of service overseas. 


In those four years I mixed with men. In those. 


four years I found my 1 manhood.” 
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In which the Prince strikes a new note in royalty. Walking 
freely among men, he becomes the world’s most romantic and 
most popular figure. ‘ 


Tue world into which the Prince of Wales 
returned after the War was a strangely different 
one from that which he had gone out. The 
empires of Europe had fallen about their own 
ears; the kingdoms which stood were palsied 
with the fear of dissolution. England alone, 
although torn in body, was secure in spirit. It is 
true that desolation had sunk deep in the hearts 
of her people: the upper and middle classes were- 
depressed and restless; strikes rended her indus- 
trial districts; armies of the unemployed marched 
through the streets of her cities; and a sodden 
despair plunged the slums into outer darkness. 

There were bitterness and disillusionment in 


the kingdom, but the bitterness and the dis- 


illusionment were of war and its aftermath, and 
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not of government. The only hint of revolution 
was in the minds of the alien agitators who, 
“because,” as a London bobby informed me, 
“it is better for *em to blow hoff than to blow 
hup,”” were permitted to vent their theories 
weekly from the wide-open rostrums in Hyde 
Park. As a mass the English people stood by, 
and with gallant souls took upon bent and 
weary shoulders the heaviest burdens a nation 
hasyet known—the integrity of European civiliza- 
tion. But the people were different because 
the times were different. And the service to 
which the Crown is pledged was different. 

Therefore, as I have said, it was into a differ- 
ent world, with a far-reaching change in de- 
mands and values, that the present heir to the 
throne was thrust when he was ready to take up 
the peace-time duties of his office. And it made 
him different, too. 

Heretofore his wistfulness had been intan- 
gible; of his essence, as it were, and without 
impulse. The shattering of his dream to follow 
the sea had quickened it, but his years at Oxford 
had allayed it, bestowing new ideals for his heart 
to work upon. Now it sprang from the lambent 
source of knowledge. He had had full sight of 
the horror and the agony of war. He had had 
full sight, too, of the human soul at its best 
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answering life at its worst. He had seen men 
near and dear to him torn and writhing and 
going down to a tortured death. He had come 
home to a London whose youth had grown old 
from suffering and disillusionment. 

The merry ways of Mayfair, Piccadilly, 
Hampstead Heath, and Petticoat Lane now 
echoed with the heart-breaking march of thou- 
sands upon thousands of men without legs, 
without arms, and with sightless eyes. Their 
guileless song of far-gone holidays was trans- 
muted into the sophisticated and restless minor 
measures of escape. And an answering chord 
was struck in the heart of the lad who must 
some day be their King. Sophistication, rest- 
lessness, and a certain impatience with the effete 
formalities of conventions and castes found 
easy sowing in a nature so finely tilled to catch 
the seed of the people’s wants. 

His sense of duty, still uppermost, was not 
impaired. It was but turned to different ac- 


ae 


count. He would serve, as all the Princes of 
Wales have been pledged to serve since the 
Black Prince at the battle of Crécy wrested the 
“Three Feathers’? from the throne of Bohemia 
and bequeathed its legend Ich Dien (“I serve’’) 
to all those who would follow in his name. But 
he would serve in his own way—according to his 
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own conscience. It is a way which perhaps has 
caused cavil among the few who still cling to old 
tenets of conduct. It is a way, all must admit, 
which has won him a personal popularity far 
beyond that of any Prince in history’s record. 

In the months from the late winter to the 
early summer following the armistice, he found 
wide enough scope for his restlessness and his 
untiring energy in doing what he could for the 
hundreds. of thousands of wounded and dying 
ex-service men. His days were passed going 
about from hospital to hospital, nursing-home 
to nursing-home, private house to private house, 
doing what he could to cheer and to help those 
who had given so magnificently of their best 
that freedom might remain a living word. And 
he did cheer them and he did help them. It was 
a real day for them when the Prince, or “‘ Wyles,”’ 
or “H. R. H.,” or “Is Ighness,”’ as they called 
him, was coming through the wards. Neither 
cursory word nor fleeting nod and smile were of 
his method. 

His concern was a real and vivid thing. At 
every bedside he lingered long enough to speak 
personally with its occupant. Sometimes the 
sufferer was too far gone to talk, but a pressure 
of the hand and a smile went far. In such cases - 
he questioned the nurses and attendants to find 
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out if anything more could bedone. He chatted 
with the convalescents and his ear was always 
ready to hear their stories. Most often he 
asked them for details, and if they showed signs 
of discontent he did what he could to make 
things better for them. He had made friends 
of many kinds and classes overseas, and his car 
was seen waiting outside of homes in all parts 
of London from the East End to the West End, 
from Brixton to St. James’s while the heir to the 
throne stopped in for a bedside chat. 
Deputations of dissatisfied ex-service men 
sometimes sent word of their grievances. Many 
of these he saw personally, and whatever their 
story he looked into it, and, if it had reason, 
tried to see that their wrongs were righted. It 
is said that he sometimes went beyond his power 
and vexed the higher authorities with his per- 
sistence. In this regard I heard in London, a 
story. As so many stories of him are, it is no 
doubt alegend. So I tell it for what it is worth. 
A letter from a group of veterans was written 
with such sincerity of purpose that he sent for 
them to come to seehim. He received them 
cordially and was so impressed by what they 
had to say that he wrote a letter to a member 
of the Cabinet requesting an investigation. 
Now the Prince of Wales has nothing what- 
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ever to say or to do with Government. He had 
no more royal right to suggest an investigation 
to the Cabinet than has the son of our President. 
Therefore, so the story goes, the Cabinet mem- 
ber being highly annoyed, took the letter to 
Buckingham Palace. The Prince was sent for 
and was told succinctly and concisely what a 
minus quantity his authority was, and was 
further advised to write no more letters to 
Cabinet Ministers, that even a King’s right in 
such matters was limited. Whereupon, the 
high-strung young man is said to have stalked 
to the door, exclaiming as he-slammed it after 
him, “Well, if I’m ever King I’ll be a King.” 
Be that as it may, his manner and modes of 
thought and action had taken an individual and 
independent turn. He had seen much of many 
kinds of men, and his judgment of them was 
now ordered not by class but by quality of mind 
and heart. His companions were chosen not 
because they were highly born but because they 
were worth while. He might prefer the son of 
a tradesman to the son of a duke if the former 
were affable and amusing and the latter were not. 
His pleasures he took with that eager desire 
to put war behind him, which was the instinct 
of all returning soldiers. And if sometimes he 
wandered outside the conservative precincts 
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described by the court circle, it was something 
in his favor; the more democratic his gestures 
' the more grace he found in the eyes of the people. 

On July 1, 1919, a week after his twenty- 
ftth birthday, i it was announced from Bucking- 
ham ‘Palace. that the Prince of Wales would now 
occupy York House, St. James’s Palace, as his 
own individual home.~On that same day, a 
separate Court circular, recording the Prince’s 
activities, was issued for the first time. York 
House was not strange to its new occupant. 
When the King and Queen were the Duke and 
Duchess of York it was their town home and 
the Prince had passed the greater part. of his 
childhood there. When I was shown through 
a part of it I was struck at once by its entire 
lack of pomp and magnificence. There were 
two guards at the quaint old archway—it was 
built in 1532 and is attributed to Holbein— 
which gives entrance to Ambassadors’ Court, 
where stand another two guardsmen in scarlet 
coats and high black bearskin grenadier hats. 
But, in front of York House, where the Prince 
lives, stands only a genial British bobby. 

‘York House, picturesque as it is, is a simple 
enough dwelling for a Prince! Tucked away 
in the corner of the great court, it boasts no 
imposing entrance. One step up to a tiny 
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portico and there you are at a dark-green door 
with a brass knocker. It is not opened by an 
austere and liveried footman who looks at you 
as if you were a mere worm, but by a gentle- 
mannered man-servant with a line of service 
medals across his chest. With a smile of wel- 
come he asks you to sit down in the reception- 
hall—a, name far too lofty. 

About twelve feet square, it has a mahogany 
and leather settle at the base of the staircase 
_ leading up to the Prince’s living-quarters. A 
Strasbourg clock; a marble-topped table, upon 
which was a large and elaborately decorated 
drum; two oil-paintings—good but not great, 
and not earlier than Queen Victoria’s period— 
on the wall; a gas stove in front of the fireplace, 
which shows that the young man of the house 
has not the luxury of steam-heat; two large bass 
drums, a gift from his regiment, the Third Welsh 
Grenadiers; and a leopard-skin rug, made up of 
eighteen picked skins which were a gift to His 
Royal Highness, complete its equipment. 

The spacious reception-room is even less 
ostentatious. A circular, mahogany table, with 
nothing on it but a rough glass sphere for striking 
a light, occupies the center. Chests of drawers, 
piled high with books and manuscripts, ran 
along the wall on either side of the outer door; 
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a small table in another corner; some eighteenth- 
century chairs and an antique rug are its fur- 
nishings. 

Giving off this room is another large room, 
used by the secretariat, and sometimes by the 
Prince when he has an hour or two at home— 
which is not often. It is the coziest room in 
York House—much like any comfortable coun- 
try-home living-room. A deep divan, covered 
with white, shiny chints with pink roses, is 
' drawn before the Adam fireplace. There are 
deep over-stuffed chairs with the same covering, 
damask hangings at the windows, old prints on 
the walls, a soft-toned rug, trophies of the field 
and the hunt and personal pictures, a table with 
magazines and books, a bookcase—and there 
you have manifested the kind of person who 
occupies it. 

The wide white staircase leading to the 
Prince’s living-apartments is relieved by two 
old English tapestries. His formal reception- 
room is done in green damask. The furniture 
is in dull gilt and cream. On a table in a corner 
is the armor of a Japanese Samurai, a highly 
prized gift from the Mikado of Japan. 

His sitting-room is small and comfortable, 
the furniture in old mahogany of Chippendale 
design. A broad desk, literally covered with 
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papers, is at one end. A portrait of his mother, 
Queen Mary, hangs on one wall. On the table 
and console are photographs of his sister and his 
four brothers. A spacious and handsome bed- 
room could be his for the wanting. He prefers 
the small dressing-room into which it opens. 

A dining-room and servants’ quarters com- 
plete the establishment—not an imposing or 
ambitious one for the future monarch of a great 
empire. 

It was here in this palace, the home of genera- 
tions of royalty, that I learned the meaning of 
that ancient phrase, “the courtesy of kings.”’ 
Every appointment is kept on time to the dot, 
and if one is kept waiting—as happened to me 
once in my several appointments with Sir God- 
frey Thomas—one is received with sincere 
apologies and explanations. The open mind 
with which my questions were met, the pains 
taken to make things easy for me, the attention 
and politeness accorded, sent my memory back 
by contrast to my war sieges with some of our 
fashionable women, when rows of footmen in 
gorgeous liveries lined pretentious hallways, and 
interviews were granted with imperious con- 
descension. 

Since the establishment of the British Empire 
it has been the custom of the Princes of Wales 
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to travel extensively throughout the domain, 
for the double purpose of becoming familiar 
with its various economic and social conditions 
and, at the same time, of making friends with 
their future subjects. King Edward and King 
George in the days before their accession made 
exhaustive tours through the English depen- 
dencies. The youth of the present Prince, how- 
ever, marked a precedent in royal excursions, 
as both his father and grandfather were many 
years older than he when they started their 
official peregrinations. 

But England had seen, with some astonish- 
ment, no doubt, how the lad with his shy but 
engaging ways, had emerged suddenly from the 
background in which he had been kept before — 
the War into a sudden and unheard-of popular- 
ity, and she was wise enough to realize his power 
as a messenger of good-will. In his four years 
overseas he had made close contact with the 
Canadians, who had given the empire such 
splendid and heroic service. And so when he 
expressed a wish to make an early visit to Canada 
it was easily granted by the King and his Cabi- 
net. 

On August 5, 1919, he sailed from Portsmouth 
on ie Ganieon uiser H.M.-S~ Renown fora 
four m months’ trip. through British North America 
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from coast_to coast. Those who accompanied 
iim” as aides were’ Rear-Admiral Sir Lionel 
Halsey, Chief of Staff;) Lieutenant Colonel E. 
W. M. Grigg, Military Secretary; -Sir Godfrey 
Thomas, Bt., Private Secretary; Commander 
Dudley North, Captain Lord Claud Hamilton, 
and Captain the Honorable Piers Legh. The 
Renown was in command of Captain E. Taylor, 
R. N. 

Late on August 12th the ship dropped anchor 
off Newfoundland-in- Conception Bay, and “the 
“next morning the Prince went ashore at~St- 
John’s. There are no more loyal Britishers 
than>the Newfoundlanders. They had given 
freely of their sons at Beaumont-Hamel and at 
Gallipoli, and the entire population turned out 
to give him a welcome, which was a royal one 
indeed. From end to end of the island they 
came, young and old, rich and poor, and the 
tiny dominion rang with the sound of their 
greeting. Thus began for him what may well 
be called a triumphal tour. 

Two days later he set his first foot on Canadian 
soil at St. John, New Brunswick, where a holiday” 
“had been declared. Official welcome was ex- 
tended to him by the Duke of Devonshire, 
Governor-General of the Dominion. 

Royal guests are not rare in Canada. From 
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time to time Dukes and Princes of the royal 
blood have paid visits there. King Edward 
made a tour of Eastern Canada. His brother, 
the Duke of Connaught, had been a recent 
Governor-General and as popular one as it had 
known; but never had the people responded to 
any visitor as they did to this unassuming boy 
with his unconscious charm and winsome smile. 
From St.John..on the east to. Vancouver-Island 
on_ the west. they went wild at the sight of him. 

“At Quebec he left the Renown, boarding’a 
special train which took him and his entourage 
of aides; railway officials, correspondents, tele- 
graph-operators, personal attendants, and me- 
chanics, numbering one hundred, across the 
Canadian Pacific to Vancouver and back to 
Montreal again, stopping at fifty towns on the 
way. At every stop the people to a man were 
lined up to receive him as he came and to bid 
him Godspeed as he went. From the north 
country whole families trudged or rode or drove, 
getting to the nearest railroad-station the best 
way they could. He had let it be known that 
he would be glad to meet personally all citizens 
who wished to speak with him. 

By the time he reached Nipigon he had to take 
a well-earned rest from speech-making, sight- 
seeing, and hand-shaking. It was a rest only 
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in the sense that it was a change. The three 
days he passed there were strenuous ones of 
duck-shooting, trout-fishing, and taking the 
rapids in a birch-bark canoe. 

On to Winnipeg, he encountered the most 
fervid crowd he had known. It not only im- 
peded his drive through the streets, but almost 
stampeded him. He shook hands that day with 
thousands, and before it was over his right arm 
was almost out of action because of the vigor of 
the Western grip. The next day the Deputy 
Minister of Public Works begged the people to 
be content with passing before him single file 
for a word or a smile and thus “to spare His 
Royal Highness the physical torture of. a con- 
tinual hand-shaking.” 

There were those, however, for whom the 
Prince went out of his way for a friendly word 
and a shake of the hand—the men of the Cana- 
dian service who had fought overseas. His 
quite remarkable memory for names and faces 
often caused him to discern in vast crowds 
soldiers he had encountered in the hospitals or 
at the front, and he never failed to single them 
out for a special chat. 

There is no race so difficult to placate as the 
North-American Indians, but his smile quickly 
won them as his friends; and at Banff he was 
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greeted by Chief Young Thunder, with his tribe 
of Stony Indians, picturesque in their war-paint, 
who gave him welcome in their own tongue and 
also in their adapted English. They made him 
a member of their tribe, naming him Chief 
Morning Star, Chief Young Thunder addressing 
him: 

“Your Royal Highness,”’ the speech ran, “we 
are thankful we are allowed to come to Banff 
to meet you and express to you our loyalty to 
your great father, our King. We ask .you to 
accept from us this Indian suit, the best we 
have, emblematic of the clothes we wore in the 
happy days. We beg you also to allow us to 
elect you as our Chief, and to give you the name 
of Chief Morning Star. We are thankful the 
War is over and glad to welcome you to this 
land of our forefathers as our Chief.” 

At Saskatoon he attended his first rodeo, 
where he took great delight in the cowboys’ 
feats on the “bucking broncos” in their steer- 
riding, lassoing, and in their agility as they 
jumped from the backs of their horses upon 
those of the charging steers. The Prince him- 
self rode a bucking bronco and stayed put, 
much to the joy of the cowboys, who gave him 
round upon round of cheers. 

At Calgary he stepped off for a day’s visit with 
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George Lane at Bar U Ranch—before he left 
Canada he had bought an adjoining ranch of 
several thousand acres —the ranch which now 
acts as a magnet to draw him to this side of 
the sea for an annual visit. 

What His Royal Highness did not do and 
what he did not see in southern Canada remain 
to be discovered. The trip was a monument to 
his exhaustless energy. He rode the roughest 
mountain trails. He took long tramps, as fresh 
as a daisy at the end of them, while his weary 
suite could scarcely drag one foot after another. 
_ He toured agricultural districts, went down into 
mines, took five days for moose-hunting, visited 
hospitals, shot the Niagara rapids, and made 
innumerable speeches. 

In the meantime on this side of the Canadian 
border we were clamoring for the sight of the 
lad who, by his charm, was winning his way 
into the hearts of the world. He had made 
many friends among our boys in France and 
Flanders, and Italy, and his winsomeness had 
won the regard of many of our public men. He 
could not withstand the pressure of our desire 
to have him as our guest, and on November 
10th, he crossed the border at Rouses Point, 
New York, for a flying trip to Washington and 
New York City. 
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His first act in the United States was typical 
of the qualities which have gained him his 
popularity. In the crowd which had gathered he 
recognized a boy who had been gassed at Vimy 
and with whom he had chatted in an overseas 
hospital. Immediately he was through the 
crowd and shaking hands with his former com- 
rade-in-arms. 

Again at Baltimore, on November 11th, 
Armistice Day, where the official train stopped 
for the two minute silence in memory of those 
who had fallen on the battlefields, catching 
sight of a group of men in the uniform of the 
British Army he asked that the train be further 

delayed that he might have a few words with 
them. raat 

It is not necessary to go into details of the 
Prince’s first visit to us. We all know how he 
smiled himself right into our favor. Even those 
who were not heartily inclined toward England 
found themselves, in spite of their prejudices, 
acknowledging his charm. 

Wherever he went he was the center of a 
cheering throng—wherever he went his gentle 
manner and democratic gestures made him a 
welcome guest. 

At Rouses Point he was greeted by Mr. Robert 
Lansing, Secretary of State. The town, itself, 
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turned out for the official welcome, the school- 
children flocking around him with wonder in 
their eyes, for they had expected to see not just 
a very good-looking lad in everyday clothes, 
but a fairy-tale prince in fairy-tale raiment. 
The Prince was highly amused when he heard 
one tiny girl whisper to another, with a world 
of disappointment in her voice, “Why didn’t 
he wear his crown?” 

His first official call in Washington was made 
upon our President, Woodrow Wilson, whose 
efforts for a lasting peace had rewarded him only 
with a lasting illness. Propped up in the bed 
which was later to be his death-bed, the Presi- 
dent received the Prince, and with halting, 
painful speech told the boy that it was in that 
same room and in that same bed Abraham 
Lincoln had passed his nights during the trying 
years of the Civil War, and that here, too, King 
Edward had slept when he was Prince of Wales 
and had visited us incognito as Baron Renfrew. 

It was not much of a time, in point of fun, for 
one so young that the Prince was given, for his 
was an Official visit, and his days were taken up 
in official calls and official sightseeing and his 
nights given over to official receptions. He was 
on parade most of the time—and being on 
parade is not exhilarating, especially when it is 
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_ part of one’s daily routine; but he at least ap- 





peared to enjoy it all, if a spontaneous and 
hearty smile and an enthusiastic manner are 
indications. 

He did get the opportunity to dance with 
some of our prettiest girls—and there were many 
with whom he would have liked to dance; but 
he was in the hands of an official entertainment 
committee, which shows that being Prince of 
Wales by no means implies a free will and a free 
way. 

He has said that his happiest days here on 
that visit were passed at White Sulphur Springs, 
where he played golf and rode through the pine 
woods, gaining something of a respite to prepare 
him for the exertions of an overfull week in New 
York City, where he experienced a welcome that 
sent him aboard the Renown with a right arm 
which did not find itself until he was once home 
again. 

I saw him as he was driven from the Battery, 
where he landed in New York, through the Wall 
Street section, on his way to the City Hall, 
where he was given formal greeting and the 
freedom of the city. On Armistice day alone 
have I seen such a demonstration as that with 


which the people of New York let him know 


that we were with him. 
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From the windows of the heaven-bent Broad- 
way buildings, tier upon tier, business men and 
business women sent down whirl upon whirl 
of bright paper streamers, or showered down 
upon the bewildered but delighted bay a veri- 
table rain of confetti until the streets were a gay 
carpet beneath the wheels of his motor-car. 
So it was all the brief days of his visit. And it 
was not entirely because he was the Prince of 
Wales, but more particularly because we liked 
him. 

Even those who were indifferent to his coming 
gave way to enthusiasm for his boyishness, his 
air of just being “plain common oo like the 
rest of us. 

I can remember standing on the street corner 
in New York City the day of his arrival. Crowds 
had gathered to greet him. At my side was a 
bitter, little soul, wizened and grizzled. In her 
hand was a Sinn Fein flag, and she waved it 
about muttering angrily to herself. And then 
the Prince of Wales was driven by—a simple, 
smiling boy in khaki. The flag fell in limp 
hand to her side. “Sure he’s just a broth of a 
boy,” she murmured more to herself than to 
any one. 

Graciousness and a genial smile cannot be 
simulated. Theyiare ‘the.natural expression of 
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intrinsic human qualities—of appreciation, of 
kindliness, and of a will to please. Wistfulness, 
too—engaging as it is—is the outward sign of 
a deep, unspoken longing. And I think some 
of us consciously—others unconsciously—read 
the nature of the young Prince in his face and 
his bearing; and our hearts went out to him in 
sympathy and understanding for one whose 
youth was given over to a tremendous task— 
a task which must be burdensome to his young 
years and his slender shoulders—the task of 
bringing about a truer friendliness not only 
among his own people but between them and the 
people of other lands. 

There were times, I am sure, during his first 
visit to us that the attention paid him must 
have been sorely trying. For one of his nature 
to be continuously and constantly stared at, to 
be followed about by a curious, clamoring 
crowd, to have every action, every gesture, and, 
above all, to have to make speeches, when one 
is shy and oratory is not to one’s special liking, 
is not entirely a pleasant duty. 

I have never seen any one more embarrassed 
than he was at the reception and dance given 
in his honor at the Armory in New York, when 
thousands of people passed in line to stare at 
him on the platform where he sat surrounded by 
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his suite and the official reception committee. 
He fingeréd his tie, smoothed his hair, and 
moved about in his chair, looking altogether 
uncomfortable. And who, in the same situation 
would not be? 

Whatever his feelings, however, he entered 
into the program with zest and showed only 
enthusiasm and appreciation for the popular 
favor bestowed upon him. He was given slight 
breathing-space and was rushed from ceremony 
to function without respite; but he did find time 
to call upon friends whom he had met at the 
front and in the canteens overseas. 

His last act on that visit was also typical of 
him. He gets along beautifully with children, 
and the day before he sailed he gave a party on 
the Renown for a thousand little ones from the 
lower grades of New York’s public schools. I 
do not suppose those boys and girls will ever 
again attend such a party. They were taken 
out to the ship, which lay in the stream, in 
launches and were received by the Prince him- 
self. A merry-go-round and a switchback had 
been erected for their especial benefit, and the 
“real”? part of every party to all “‘real’’ little 
girls and boys was indeed a feast to satisfy the 
greediest of little palates. 

He left us with our cheers ringing out across 
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the Hudson as the Renown swung to and steamed 
for the channel. Our guns boomed him God- 
speed on his way. 

We were sorry to see him go, for he had given 
us a glimpse of old romance which we have not 
in our practical latter-day world. 

I asked some one who was with him at that 
time how “H. R. H.” had taken our reception. 
The answer was: “He was delighted, of course— 
and bewildered. He could not see—and has 
never been able to see—what there was about 
him to make people like him as they do. He is 
quite modest, you know.” 

/, When I asked if the Prince did not sometimes 
feel the strain of such constant attention, I was 
told: “His sense of humor carries him through.” 

And it does. Over here, for the first time he 
had the amusing experience of being addressed 
as “‘Prince.””’ At home when spoken to he is 
“Your Royal Highness,” “Your Highness,” or 
“Sir.” But here he was almost generally called 
“Prince.”’ As he said, he was “‘Princed”’ so 
much that he felt like barking. 

Upon his return home he had a short vacation 
at Windsor, later returning to Buckingham 
Palace, where he took up the peace-time duties 
of his office. His success as a messenger of 
good-will to Canada and the United States had 
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impressed upon the mind of England the value 
of the personality of the young heir to the throne. 
And he was not long allowed to remain inactive 
—nor, I assume, did he wish to remain so. He 
was about his business in England and Scotland, 
visiting the provinces, taking part in industrial 
and various other conventions, going to regi- 
mental dinners, visiting hospitals, opening bene- 
fits for the wounded soldiers, always making 
speeches, always lending his presence wherever 
it was of use. 

In the meantime Australia and New Zealand 
having read in the newspapers the record of his 
Canadian trip, eagerly besought the British 
Government to send him to them for a visit. In 
view of his popularity the Government thought 
it would be a good thing to do. The Prince 
himself liked the adventure of seas and lands 
that were new to him and he fell in readily with 
the idea. On March 16, 1920, little more than: 
three months after _his home-coming from 
America, he set sail on the Renown for a trip 
through the Panama Canal, to the antipodes 
by way of Southern California and Honolulu. 

The trip was another page in the book of his 
popularity, and something more. An indis- 
pensable part of the training for a modern ruler 
is that he should know his people and his em- 
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pire well. He should know their common 
traits and their uncommon ones, too—their 
ideals and their needs and their resources. And 
they, in turn, must learn to know him well and 
to like him. 

If a King and his kingdom are to persist there 
must be a mutual understanding—a mutual 
give and take between the governing powers and 
the people. And England, whom we have been 
apt to call slow, has been instead deliberate, 
and from her background of a thousand years, 
having brought this principle to bear, has per- 
sisted as no kingdom in the record of political 
history. Her King, today, has little direct 
power in Government. But if he have a wide 
knowledge of affairs and men, past and present, 
he can, in council, give wise suggestions which 
may not go unheeded. And it is this wide 
knowledge the Prince of Wales is gaining as he 
travels about from sea to sea. 

The first stop of the Renown on its southern 
trip was made at Barbados. As a rule the 
Prince of Wales does not speak for his Govern- 
ment upon matters of state. But here his 
message had a deep note. It was at a time 
when rumor, begun by one of our own ebullient 
Senators, hinted that the British West Indies 
might be ceded to us as a war debt. Lest there 
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be any doubt as to what might happen, the 
Prince gave it forthright a contradiction in a 
speech made at a state dinner given in his honor. 
He said—and it was the first time he was 
spokesman for England upon so important a 
matter: “I need hardly say that the King’s 
subjects are not for sale to other Governments. 
Their destiny, as free men, is in their own hands. 
Your future is for you, yourselves, to shape, 
and I am sure Barbados will never waver in its 
loyalty, three centuries old, to the British 
Crown.” 

His next stop was at Panama, where he was 
the joint guest of the Panama Government, our 
army and naval forces, the British diplomatic 
corps, and that of several other countries. 
From Panama up to San Diego in Southern 
California, south again to Honolulu, and then 
on to Fiji, with a pleasant interlude at each 
place, the Renown at last arrived at Auckland, 
little ‘of New 7. oO left. eas “the Printe to see 
when he sailed from Lyttelton for Australia, 
just as there was little of Australia left unseen 
when he said good-bye to it as he sailed on his 
homeward journey. 

In New Zealand he went from one end of both 
North and South Islands to the other, taking 
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in all of the larger towns as he went, making 
speeches, reviewing troops, receiving ex-soldiers, 
inspecting Girl Guides and Boy Scouts, public 
schools and school-children, unveiling monu- 
ments, and attending official receptions. Long 
journeys over rugged roads, sometimes by rail 
or motor and sometimes by the old-fashioned 
stage-coach, took him into the far farming coun- 
tries and grazing and timber-lands. He went 
through hydro-electric plants, railroad-shops, 
and woolen-mills. : 

He talked with the men of New Zealand, great 
and small, and with representatives of all the 
races which have made and settled it—the 
Maoris, the English, the Scotch, the Welsh, and 
the East-Indians. He had plenty of play, too— 
for the world knows that this royal young man 
likes to dance, to have a good time, and his 
hosts saw that he was well entertained. But 
work—hard work—for a continuous daily pro- 
gram such as his is hard work indeed—filled the 
greater part of his days. He did good work, 
too, for he left behind him, wherever he went, 
a great friendliness, and he gave the people a 
true impression of what he is. An editor of a 
New Zealand newspaper whom I met in London 
told me something of this. He said, speaking 
from personal knowledge gained when he went 
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about with the Prince’s entourage in both New 
Zealand and Australia: 

“We liked the lad, by reputation, before he 
came to us. The women all liked him because 
he was good-looking and he did nice things in a 
social way. The men liked him for his war 
record and his sportsmanship. But we all 
thought of him, more or less, as what you 
Americans might call a modern boy-fiapper. 

“After I had talked with him my opinion 
changed. So did that of many of our public 
men. We were astonished at his fund of real 
knowledge of things. He knew a great deal 
about our resources, our enterprises, our people, 
our customs, and our ways of thought. What 
he did not know he asked about. He took a 
deep interest in everything and discussed in- 
telligently many of our reforms. And he had 
tact, too—which one needs in going about a 
country as new and as crude in spots as ours is.” 

It was in Australia, I would say, that he 
accomplished the best purpose of his trip. The 
Australian Government is strongly a labor one. 
There were those in his suite and those in the 
conservative ranks of the Island Government 
who were a bit nervous about the reception 
royalty would receive there. But no sooner 
had the Prince reached Melbourne than their 
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doubt was dispelled. A cheering mob went 
mad at sight of him, blocking the streets so that 
his car could scarcely move through them. 
Men crawled under the wheels, jumped upon 
the running-board of his car, and the women 
and children pelted him with flowers as he stood 
up to doff his hat. Dyed-in-the-wool anarchists 
found themselves shouting a lusty welcome at 
him in spite of themselves. One of these, taken 
with the lad, but not entirely sure of how his 
constituents would receive their sovereign’s 
heir, and anxious that his visit should be an 
entirely pleasing one warned him: “I want you 
to understand that you have to be very careful 
here, because I am the head of an anarchist 
party.” 

The Prince’s answer came glibly: “Really!” 
he laughed. “Please let me meet some more 
anarchists.” Throughout his tour it was flashes 
like this which created an enduring affection for 
him with the people. 

One rampant radical, a member from New 
South Wales said in this respect, “The boy got 
to us. He was real. Before he came I wasn’t 
looking forward to him much. I thought being a 
Prince he’d be haughty and stand away from us. 
Some one said we’d have to wear top-hats and 
long-tailed coats. Some of us said we wouldn’t 
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do that for anyone. Every-day clothes were 
good enough. The boy soon showed us that 
we were the ones who were acting superior. He 
wore his every-day clothes and went about with 
every one, friendly and smilng—you’d never 
have known he was a prince—not an air about 
him. I’m not so keen for kings—but I lke 
that boy.” 

Everywhere the Prince went his reception 
was of the same enthusiasm. Everywhere he 
went he worked overtime. Australia is a vast 
land—a vastly unsettled one—and even where 
there are railroads the traveling is rough from 
our point of view. But this did not deter His 
Royal Highness from his duty. Into the heart 
of Victoria, New South Wales, Queensland, 
Tasmania, he went—to the wheat-lands, the 
cattle country, the timber stretches, the gold 
districts, and even the “bush”—getting there 
as best he could. Often he was hailed as 
“Digger,” which in Australia is the same as 
“Yank” with us. 

He took so heartily to his program that finally 
in Tasmania, the first week of July, his weari- 
ness told upon him. Laryngitis reduced his 
voice to a whisper. But he insisted upon carry- 
ing out his program, and gave himself no rest 
until he boarded ship for the return to Sydney. 
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In New South Wales he took a seven-hundred- 
mile trip by train to Brisbane, where he went 
through a stiff two days’ program. Then by train 
and by team he traveled into the wilds of Queens- 
land and over the Blue Mountains into New 
South Wales, where he spent several days in the 
cattle-lands. Here he rode fifty miles or more a 
day, rounding up cattle and going on kangaroo 
hunts. He mixed with the cattle-men, bush- 
men, with every one whose way he came, drink- 
ing “billy-tea”’ and eating “damper” and grilled 
mutton—at ease in the crude ranch-houses as 
he was back home in Buckingham Palace or 
Windsor Castle. 

On August 19, 1920, he sailed from Sydney 
Harbor for home. Let me repeat—in our terms 
he had done a “big business.” He had “sold” 
the British Empire to the hardest bargainer 
among its constituents. And he had done it 
not by conscious superiority, nor by high learn- 
ing, nor by self-righteous deeds, but by his 
smiling youth and his earnestness and his desire 
to do a hard task well. 

It was late October when the Renown arrived 
at Portsmouth, England. It was well for the 
Prince that the return voyage had been a long 
- one, for at home he found plenty of work needing 
his attention and he had no time for a rest. 
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“Obligation Week”—a week set aside for a 
concentrated campaign in behalf of the wounded 
—followed quickly upon his home-coming. He 
started it off with a public speech in which he 
made a plea for the helpless ones who had given 
so much and received so little by comparison. 

“Could not every one who has the means ask 
himself during this week the simple question, 
“What can I do to help the ex-service men?’ 
and make sure that each finds an, answer?” 
With real passion he asked this question of the 
people, and it became a slogan which found a 
ready answer. England has taken and is taking 
fine care of her wounded, and I was told—not 
by those who are of his household and who 
would therefore speak gently of him, but by 
men and women in the English street who do 
not mind to speak out—that the Prince of Wales 
has done his big part, by personal interest, 
private subscription, and public pleading, to 
bring ease and sunlight into those lives so sadly 
darkened and discomforted by guns and poison- 
gas. 

If one wants to know what the young men of 
England really think of their Prince, an hour 
or two at any hospital which he visits—and 
he inspects a hospital nearly every day—gives 
ready answer. 
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I went to Gifford House and spoke to a num- 
ber of boys whose war years left them physically 
done for. Some are paralyzed; others lost both 
arms or both legs, while the lives of others still 
are slowly wasting away. One and all were 
enthusiastic in the praise of their young Prince. 
_ One blessed boy whose lungs are almost gone 
and who sleeps in a little cottage which has been 
built around his bed, leaving both sides open to 
the air and sun, was propped up in his pillows 
making illuminated book-covers. I asked him 
how he had enjoyed the visit of His Royal High- 
ness the day before. A light kindled in his eyes 
as a smile spread over his wan face and he 
replied: “Ah! he’s the boy, Lady! When he 
comes to see you he makes you feel that life is a 
little bit of all right!’ And then he added with 
a fresh burst of joy: “You know, he sat down 
on the side of my bed here and talked with me 
for about ten minutes just like he wasn’t any 
one.”’ 

Another lad, only about twenty-six, has a 
bad hip. He must be kept out in the open and 
his mind occupied, and so he has a rabbit-hutch 
and a pigeon-cote. He took me to the wicket 
and opened it, explaining: “His Royal High- 
ness stooped down and went under it with me 
and he looked at my pigeons and my rabbits 
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and he bought some. He’s a Prince, all right! 
I told ’em I was going to make him come in 
here with me and they laughed at me; but he 
did, all right, and he didn’t mind getting mud 
on his trousers.” 

Another fine boy, who lives always in a 
wheeled chair, and who was busy working at 
some block-prints, said: “‘His Royal Highness 
was so pleased with my work. He bought one. 
It means something to a fellow to have a visit 
from him. He always says something to make 
us laugh.” 

Tn another little shop I saw a man who had 
been hurt in India a number of years ago. 
Gifford House which is under the patronage 
of Queen Alexandra, was intended only for those 
wounded in the late War but through the 
Prince’s efforts he was brought to this home, 
where he has learned to make exquisite lac- 
quer trays and screens, which he sells to the 
smart London shops. 

A grotesque, limping little boy, whose head 
is not quite right from the War, took me to 
his flower-garden, and said: ‘“‘I made fifteen 
pounds through His Royal Highness and his 
friends yesterday. I said I was going to sell 
him something and I did.” 

There were other things besides the care of 
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the veterans seeking his direction. The Duchy 
of Cornwall, a valuable property scattered 
through various parts of England, long ago 
set aside by Edward III for the Black Prince, 
is the special holding of the Prince of Wales. 
It goes with the title—and is his to adminis- 
ter and to profit by. He may improve it, but 
he cannot dispose of it, for in the event of 
his becoming King it passes on to the next in 
line. The present holder of the title has always 
been interested in the housing problem—one 
which has become, in England as elsewhere—a 
moot political question. 

A part of the Duchy is the Kennington Es- 
tates in South London, a group of two thou- 
sand dwellings or more where the poor make 
their homes. Before the War His Royal High- 
ness had approved the plans for improving these 
houses, but they were abandoned temporarily 
because of war conditions. But now he set 
to work to see that they were carried out. 
Street after street of these houses were torn 
down and model homes built to replace them. 
All of this was done under his personal super- 
vision. 

_ Close by, and belonging to the estate, is a 

public park. At different times the Prince has 

been advised to build homes upon it. Advan- 
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tageous as this would be to him financially, he 
has persistently refused to do so, and, as the 
new homes went up, the park also was im- 
proved, and the children of the neighborhood 
now have as fine a playground as there is to 
be found in London. 

In Cornwall, at Stoke Climsland, also a part 
of the duchy, he has a model farm given over 
to the breeding of blooded stock—shorthorns 
and Dartmoor sheep. 

The demand for supplies for the troops over- 
seas had fairly depleted the stock on this farm 
as. on all others in the kingdom. The Prince 
took the matter to mind, replenished the stock, 
and by this encouraged other farmers through- 
out England to do likewise. His lands in 
Devon, Somerset, Wiltshire, Berkshire, and 
the Scilly Isles also claimed his time and atten- 
tion, for, although the Duchy of Cornwall is 
managed by a council of experienced men, the 
Prince allows nothing to be done without his 
knowledge and approval. During the year 
which followed his southern trip he inspected 
these properties, making plans for their better- 
ment. And he had other duties, such as visit- 
ing the provinces, attending industrial and agri- 
cultural conventions, and officiating at public 
functions. 
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In the fall of 1921, the Government decided 
it had more urgent need for his services else- 
where. An undercurrent of revolt was spread- 
ing in certain districts of India. The prop- 
aganda of Mahatima Ghandi was taking root 
with alarming rapidity. Riots, though sporadic, 
were becoming frequent. More and more the 
seed of discontent was springing above ground. 
The success of the Prince’s visit to New Zea- 
land and Australia had proved to the British 
authorities that he was a trump-card to be 
played when the game of empire looked dark. 
And so once again he was to be an apostle of 
good intentions. 

On October 26, 1921, he sailed from Ports- 
mouth on the Renown, bound for India by way 
‘of the Mediterranean and the Suez Canal. 
At Gibraltar, where the first stop was made, the 
Prince received his first ovation, where he was 
greeted by an odd and colorful crowd of Moors, 
Spaniards, sailors, priests, nuns, dock-hands, 
Hindu merchants, British army and navy folk, 
the diplomatic corps,.and_a battalion of the 
“Die-Hards’”’ of Middlesex, of which he is 
**Colonel-in-Chief.”” The latter were his guard 
of honor for the day. Here he went through his 
regular routine, beginning with the Boy Scouts 
and ending with the police force. A’ garden 
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party, inspection of the oil-tanks and the Ad- 
miralty-Tunnel, and a dinner party, at which he 
was host on the Renown made up his day. 

At Malta, where he spent two days, he was 
welcomed by the Mediterranean fleet. Landing 
at Valetta, he passed through streets where 
the cheers rangs out even from the housetops. 
Here he performed the important official duty 
of inaugurating the new Constitution. In the 
Hall of Sts. Michael and George he met the 
members of the new Senate and the lower 
house, and after Lord Plummer had read the 
King’s Commission, the Prince in a short speech 
declared Parliament open. It was a great day 
for the people of Malta, for it was a new step 
in their .political life, and they greeted the 
Prince as if he alone were to be thanked for 
ater at : 

The Maltese did their best to give him a good 
time, and they succeeded. In the “King’s Mes- 
senger’’ race at the Gymkhana given in his 
honor the afternoon of his departure he estab- 
lished himself in their minds as the best of sports- 
men, for he entered into it with zest. He ran 
in a sack for 20 yards; rode a bareback mule for 
100 yards; was carried 50 yards in a stretcher; 
mounted a pony and rode 50 yards; was wheeled 
in a barrow for 20 yards, and round up by being 
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driven in a “carozzio” for 100 yards; and he 
was beaten in the race but by a few feet. 

The trip through the Suez Canal took him to 
Aden, where he went ashore for a motor-ride 
and was again the recipient of popular acclaim. 
Although he was there but a few hours he re- 
viewed troops and school-children and_ inter- 
viewed a group of chiefs from Somaliland. The 
entire population followed him to the dock 
to cheer him on his way. At sunrise on Novem- 
ber 17th, the Renown, to the boom of the guns 
of the British East Indies squadron and a 
French cruiser in port, steamed into the har- 
bor of Bombay. And here began without 
doubt the most arduous of all his tours. 

The welcome prepared for him in India, and 
the entertainment, surpassed in beauty and mag- 
nificence the fabulous pageantry of the ancient 
East when Kings ruled with a godlike despo- 
tism and to them alone were accorded power 
and honor and glory. Wherever he went—and 
his tour of India was complete—from Bombay 
to Poona, to Burma, to Udaipur, to Nepal, to 
Kashmir, to Patna, to Lahore, to Calcutta, to 
Mandalay, and Rangoon, to Madras and Ka- 
rachi, the palaces and possessions of Princes 
and Maharajas revealed to him a splendid 
hospitality. 
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By ceremony and lavish entertainment he 
was extolled. And the British and loyal Indian 
populaces turned out to do him honor. But 
beneath it all, among those who had given good 
ear to the non-co-operationists, there was an un- - 
dercurrent of discontent. This was not kept 
from the eyes and the ears of the Prince of 
Wales, and to one so sensitive it must, even 
though his fine sportsmanship bade him go smil- 
ing through it, have meant bitter moments. 

And his smile did make its conquests. At 
Bombay, the day of his arrival, there was riot- 
ing in the bazaars of the Indian quarters. But 
in the city public acclaim followed him through 
the streets and into the halls of palace and gov- 
ernment house alike. With the crowd his youth 
and charm had its way. 

Poona, where his itinerary took him next, 
was a hot-bed of discontent. Yet here, too, the 
spectacle of the people’s welcome gave no 
hint of it. But the authorities were doubtful 
of eventualities and they threw an encompassing 
guard about the boy, and the glitter of uniformed 
police and soldiery was everywhere in the crowd. 

Fear is not in the heart of this Prince, and he 
does not like to be shut away from the people. 
And here, one day at the races, chafing no doubt 
at the limitations put upon him, he gave his 
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< official hosts a bad hour when he insisted upon 
_ varying their program and went down from 
the platform, where he was viewing the races, 
to walk among the crowd. If danger lurked in 
it, he did not seeit, or seeing it, ignored it. With 
a fine smile he shook the hands of those who 
_ gathered about him. Unconsciously he had 
played their game and won. They liked his 
courage and his graciousness and his good-will, 
which were the principles of their own doctrine 
of non-resistance. 

He made friends of those who had, tik in- 
heritance, been his foes. And this he did in 
many places and in many instances. There 
were villages where, at his coming, only Goy- 
ernment employees and the soldiery turned 
out to greet him and where he rode between 
_ lines of shops and houses where every door 
was closed, every blind drawn to. But from 
behind those doors and blinds the curious 
looked out, and that intangible power of his 
which no one has yet accounted for had its 
way. Group by group, the people opened their 
doors and drew back their blinds and came out, 
first to stare and then to give him impulsive 

welcome. 

_ The strain on him might have been over-— 

whelming had it not been for the absorbing 
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character of the entertainment given him. India 
exhausted its historic flair for lavish and splen- 
did hospitality. He saw the beauty and the 
color of life in dance, in spectacle, and in pan- 
orama, as it has never been seen before. ; 

He took part in sports which delighted the 
heart of him. The vast jungles of India were 
his hunting-ground. He brought down tigers, 
an elephant, and wild boars. He played polo, 
and at Jodhpur he went pig-sticking. 

There was work for him to do, too. He made 
speeches by the dozen, and officiated at in- 
numerable public ceremonies and functions. 
He met the people—of all their sorts and con- 
ditions—and he made them his friends and the 
friends of the empire. It was a colossal under- 
taking that had been imposed upon him, and 
he went through with it. But it left its mark 
upon him. He went into it with the spirit of 
youth; he came out of it with a sophistication 
born of strain and overmuch responsibility. 

On the afternoon of March 17, 1922, the 
Renown said good-bye to India at Karachi, for 
visits to Ceylon, Singapore, Hongkong, Japan, 
Manila, and Borneo. 

His reception in these Far Eastern lands was 
overwhelming. The hospitality of both poten- 
tates and people urged him graciously and 
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: generously to enjoy himself. And he did, ~ 
_ gaining as well lore of distant political ways 


which would broaden his perception of gov- 


 ernments and kingship. 


In Japan the warmth of his welcome went 
beyond anything the Nipponese, with their 
peculiar artistry in color and effect, had here- 
tofore achieved. His nineteen-mile trip from 
Yokohama to Tokyo took him through a 
continuous crowd, whose enthusiasm impelled 
it to forget the old order where a sustained 


- silence was the established manner of greeting 


royalty. At Tokyo he was met by the Prince 
Regent and escorted to the Akasaka Palace, 
which was his residence while there. He was 


in Japan four weeks, and every one in the 


empire, from the Prince Regent, the Empress, 
the Cabinet Ministers down to the humblest 
subject, made a magic holiday for him. 
Stopping for a friendly call on the United 
States at Manila, where he was received by 
Major-General Leonard Wood, the Governor- 
General of the Philippines, he was dined and 
danced, féted and acclaimed, when the Renown 
turned homeward, stopping at Borneo and 
Penang, and Egypt. At Suez he left the Renown, 


meeting it again at Port Said, a few days late 


The guest of Lord Allenby at the Residency 
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Cairo, he lunched with the King of Egypt and 
made several trips into the country. Whatever 
the feelings of the Egyptians toward British 
rule, their native courtesy bade it be still. 
Never a note of it was sounded during the visit 
of England’s heir. 

Late in the evening of June 11th, he left for 
Port Said, joining the Renown, which now 
found a straight sailing without port of call, 
except for a few hours at Gibraltar, until she 
steamed into Plymouth on the afternoon of 
June 20, 1922. 

A few days with the King and Queen and his 
brothers at Windsor and he was established 
again at York House, St. James’s Palace, Lon- 
don, where he took up the thread of his activ- 
ities—activities which grow from day to day | 
and make of his life a busy and sometimes, 
without doubt, a burdensome one. 

In America, where we speak in the plain, 
practical terms of “‘earning a living,” we do not 
realize how absorbing and exacting are the 
duties of the Prince of Wales. His days to 
most of us seem filled with the glamour and — 
the pleasantries of life. This is far from true. 
No young man works harder for his living than 
Edward of Windsor, Prince of Wales and heir 
apparent to the British throne. 
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As the property of the people his time is 
always at their disposal. And the disposition 
they make of it must sometimes wear upon 
him even though he takes the wearing of it 
with a smile. Every day of his life is run. 
according to schedule—almost every hour is 
marked off, to be accounted for by a special 
duty. Those hours which are not marked off 
are topics of speculation and gossip—if not in 
England, in the columns of the American news- 
papers. s 

The price he has paid for being born into so 
high a position, with its acclaim and its wealth 
and its material ease, is far beyond human cal- 
culation. Before he was born destiny had 
deprived him of the freedom of the spirit—the 
key to the kingdom of heaven on earth. I 
heard him speak at the International Air Con- 
gress at Westminster two years ago and as I 
watched him only one simile came to my mind; 
an exaggerated one, perhaps, but to those who 
understand conditions in Europe today it would 
not seem so. He entered the hall flanked on 
each side by men of older years and far wider — 
experience. On the platform were great sci- 
entists and politicians. Among them he took 
his place—a boy, whose duty it was to meet 
them, man to man. 
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At play he has all the abandon of youth. 
When at work the lines of a great fatigue deepen 
beneath his youthful eyes until he is as a young 
Atlas, bending beneath the world upon his 
shoulders. It is no wonder that he has changed 
—that within the last year or two, at times he 
appears bored and is given to moods of reck- 
lessness. We must all have our modes of escape 
from reality. The contented alone may seek 
and find peace in solitude. He whose mind is 
pressed always with great responsibilities must 
play hard to survive. If this young man some- 
times overrides the conventions of an effete 
and waning day, it is only the effete and mane 
who will blame him. 

Public men here in America are known fre- 
quently to give out at the end of their periodical 
political campaigns. Some of them suffer com- 
plete or temporary breakdowns. Nearly all 
of them must resort to weeks of rest after their 
effort. The life of the Prince of Wales is one 
long political campaign—and it will be so until 
his days are done. He has not even the satis- 
faction of the political aspirant—he can not air 
his opinions in public—or in private either. 
The gift of self-expression is denied him. His 
task is to please the people and the Government 
—which means that whatever his own thoughts 
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may be, his words must be measured to fit the 
thoughts of those whom he serves. 

Let those who think the Prince has an easy 
life, look into it as it goes by, day after day. 

When he is domiciled at York House, London, 
which he is for the greater part of his time, 
he is up at dawn—and sometimes before that. 
To keep himself fit he exercises always before 
breakfast. Sometimes he goes for a canter in 
Hyde Park, or has an hour at the gymnasium 
of the Bath Club, or takes a brisk walk about 
London. By ten o’clock he is in conference 
with his staff. There are programs to be made 
up, speeches to be discussed, letters to be 
answered, and other matters, innumerable, to 
be taken up. And there are always visitors to 
be seen. 

When collecting the material for this story 
was at York House a number of times, and, if 
His Royal Highness were at home, there were 
always men waiting to see him. Frequent con- 
ferences with the Council of the Duchy of 
Cornwall are necessary, for it is a large and 
scattered holding requiring constant attention. 
Scarcely a week passes that he does not have 
to make several speeches, and he has made, 
when touring the provinces, as many as eight 
a day. It has been said that the Prince does 
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not write his own speeches. I do not suppose 
he does. Neither do many of our public men. 
I have seen some of the latter’s wisest utterings 
prepared in newspaper or publicity offices. I 
have had a hand in a few myself. 

The Prince of Wales has on his staff two Pri- 
vate Secretaries, who, no doubt, are of aid in 
preparing the speeches. But the Prince never 
permits a speech to be written for him until 
after he has discussed the subject-matter, and 
he will. not voice a thought which does not 
come within his knowledge of the subject at 
hand or use a phrase which does not sound like 
him. Often, too, he speaks extemporaneously, 
_or when reading a speech interpolates extempo- 
raneous ideas and opinions. 

Apropos of his speeches, I- would like to cee 
from an account of the recent. convention of the 
International Advertising Association which met 
in London last summer, by a delegate to the 
convention, and published in “Printers’ Ink.” 
It tells of the qualities which help to make the 
Prince of Wales so popular and graceful a fig- 
ure. It reads in part: 

“This hard-working Prince of Wales opened 
the convention with a real speech. Coming up 
from the Strand toward Marble Arch atop a 
bus I heard one Londoner tell another that the 
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Prince had no one write his speeches for him— 
that he did the whole job for himself, and I can 
well believe it. Certainly he has a fine presence 
and delivery and has the really great speaker’s 
happy faculty of getting quickly to the real funda- 
mentals of his subject. He said almost at the 
start of his talk, ‘I appreciate that the general 
aim of advertising is to provide throughout the 
world a more free exchange of commodities and 
a lower cost of distribution. The attainment of 
this aim would undoubtedly result in the elim- 
ination of unnecessary waste and the conse- 
quent reduction of prices. If you succeed it 
will go far toward solving the social and economic 
problems with which the world is confronted 
today.’ Many a man who makes his living by 
advertising would have been unable to state 
so clearly and concisely the fundamental aims 
and purposes of his business. 

**So popular did H. R. H., the Prince of Wales, 
as one delegate insisted on calling him, become 
with all the delegates that talk was heard of 
creating the office of honorary president of the 
association and asking him to accept it.”’ 

The morning conference over, he starts a day 
of relentless activity. If there is a scientific, or 
an industrial or agricultural or commercial con- 
vention taking place the Prince must be there to 
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give the opening address. He is supposed to 
know something about all things, from the dis- 
covery of life upon Mars to the latest patent to 
prevent shoe-buttons from falling offi—and he 
must be interested in them, too. 

When there are no conventions there are meet- 
ings of associations and organizations, as he is 
president of numerous societies dedicated to 
philanthropy, art, science, sports, and what not, 
and he is expected, whenever possible, to be pres- 
ent at these meetings. There are official and 
court functions requiring his attendance. The 


hospitals, also, call upon him frequently—a de- . 


mand he never refuses. No matter how pressing 
his program, no week goes by in which he has not 
given both his time and money not only to the 
cause of the ex-service men but to that of the 
destitute and the crippled and the blind, old and 
young. 

A schedule of one day’s work is typical of all 
his days and shows how slight in the year’s run 
is his quota of leisure: 


Morning 8-10: Conferred with his secretary 
and aides. . 
10:30: Made the opening speech at the Inter- 
national Air Congress. 
12—1: Kept four business appointments. 
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1—2:30: Took luncheon with his Grand- 
- mother, Queen Alexandra, to discuss hospital 
work for ex-service men. 

2:30—4:30: Visited Gifford House at Re- 
hampton, the Queen Alexandra Home for disabled 
veterans. 

5—6: Played polo. 

%7—8:30: Went through day’s mail and dis- 
cussed the answers. 

9:30: Dined and made address at regimental 
dinner of the Third Welsh Grenadiers. 

11:30: Attended official reception at a cabi- 
net minister’s home. 

Often his calendar is so crowded that he does 
not have time for polo and to get his proper 
_ breathing spell he must be up at dawn for a can- 
ter in Hyde Park or a brisk walk followed by 
gymnasium work, a plunge and breakfast at the 
Bath Club which make him ready for his pro- 
gram at 9 o’clock. He plays squash and some 
golf, and rides a great deal, but these are in- 
cidental to the real work of his job—and it is a 
job, indeed. In this, as in other things his sense 
of humor saves him. Once when he was on his 
way to make a speech in a country district, the 
battery of his car went dead, and the chauffeur 
worked at it while the Prince stood on the road 
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smoking a cigarette. A working man, passing, 
and not recognising him, thought to take a fling 
at him, ‘‘Hm!”’ he sneered, “the idle rich!” 

As quick as a wink, the Prince retorted with a 
laugh, 

“Right you may be about the rich. But, 
hang it all, I’m not idle.” 

His personal business also has to be looked 
after. It is said that through investment he has 
increased the value of the private fortune left 
him by Queen Victoria and King Edward. The 
Cornwall properties have improved greatly under 
his régime. An American who has a responsible 
financial position in London told me: “The 
Prince has a fine business head. He could go 
into business any day if he had to, and do well.” 

Truly he has all the qualities of good sales- 
manship—energy and open-mindedness and tact 
and a sense of humor and a winsome way—and. 
most engaging and valuable perhaps—the gift 
of mingling freely with all kinds of people. This 
is one of the things he does best—and it is a great 
item in his popularity, if England did but know it. 
She does, to a certain extent. But there are in 
some places of power men of the old school who 
cling to the rules of an old aristocracy, and they : 
do not like to see the heir to the throne dining in 
public restaurants, or in Soho when he is in the 
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mood, or dancing at night clubs, sometimes with. 
partners pretty and charming and interesting, 
but not of noble blood. 

These “die-hards” do not like to see bim 
choosing “Commoners” for pals. And some- 
times their criticism makes it unpleasant for this 
Prince of the people. Although their attitude 
chafes him he takes it with a grain of humor, as 

one fine old gentleman discovered, I have heard, 
when one day he took it upon himself to take 
His Royal Highness to task. “You should be 

like Harry,” said this scion of an ancient and 
very noble house to the Prince, speaking of Vis- 
count Lascelles. ‘See how finely he is occupy- 
ing his new position.” 

“Yes,” replied His Royal Highness, in a swift 
sallyp “every day he gets royaler and royaler, 
and every day I get commoner and commoner.” 

The question of his marriage is one that has 
been made irksome to him, too. It would seem 
as if it should be the one matter in which he is 
entitled to a free will and a free choice. It ap- 
pears it is not. Ever since he was twenty-one 
in public and in private his marriage has been 
speculated upon. If he pays attention to a 

* pretty girl she is placed in an embarrassing light 
by discussion, in and out of print, as to whether 
she is to be England’s future queen. If he 
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chooses an attractive young matron for a dancing 
partner, immediately gossip makes of her a wan- 
ton, of her husband a fool, and of the Prince 
himself a roué—which he is not. 

In England, nowadays, idle conjecture as to 
his marriage has ceased. The people realize 
that, consecrated as he is to their service, he in- 
tends, however, to maintain his) Gwn point of 
view upon this one subject. It is said, too, that 
his family does not urge him further about it. 
But the newspapers outside of England still 
keep at him—announcing his engagement to 
every girl to whom he is in the least attentive 
and to some whom he scarcely knows. 

When I was in London last spring, the occa- 
sion of Queen Marie of Roumania’s visit was also 
the occasion for an announcement in a New 
York paper of his engagement to Princess Ileana. 
I showed the clipping to a member of the Prince’s 
household. He smiled as he,read it and said to 
me, “It’s odd that just this rforning H. R. H. re- 
marked that now Queen Marie was coming over 
he supposed the American’ \ewspapers would 
engage him to Ileana. There s nothing in it. 
No doubt he has said she was a “aly kid, as is re- 
ported, but it must have been a long time ago. 
He hasn’t seen her since she nine years old.” 

To one so naturally courteous and considerate 
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as this Edward, the constant gossip about his 
marriage is trying. It places him in a position 
where his attentions are embarrassing. An 
American girl who goes about in London society, 

and who has danced often with the Prince of 
Wales, told me that once at a dance he said to 
her, in wistful apology, “‘I hope my dancing with 

- you so much is not embarrassing you by attract- 
ing too much attention.” 

But even in this his sense of humor holds him 
up, as a story I was told proves. An elderly 
member of one of the Cabinets, a nobleman who 
has been almost like one of the royal family for 
many years and to whom the Prince is more or 
less a relative, was twitting him one day about 

his not having married. The Prince listened re- 
spectfully for a while, as he would, because he is 
always respectful to old age, but he was finally 
driven to twinkle: 

“You've heard of Elizabeth, the virgin Queen, 
haven’t you?” 

Another quip about his marriage—he is said 
to have made at the wedding of his brother, 
Albert, Duke of York, and Lady Elizabeth 
Bowes-Lyon, when Queen Mary was twitting 

him ood-humoredly about his persistent | bache- 
AStheod.—C Give me another two years’ fling, 
»,-Mother, and and’ “Fpromise™ Til marry anyone you — 
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choose_for me,’ adding with a furtive smile, 
*“Anyone but——” and he named a girl whose 
tactlessness and lack of charm have made her the 
butt of London’s fashionable wits. 

It is my beliefthat no one knows, except the 
Prince of Wales himself, when and whom he will 
marry, or whether he will ever marry. The Eng- 
lish are not expansive about their personal affairs. 
_ If he has discussed his marriage with his aides 
they would never dream of divulging his con- 
fidences. But from the sort of person he is, he 
will marry only for love and he will love, not 
necessarily a girl of high birth, but one whose 
education and manner and appearance will be 
worthy of his position and acceptable to the 
people. 

He can marry without the King’s consent only 
if Parliament votes in his favor. But such an 
eventuality is ill-considered, for those who know 
declare that both the King and Queen were won 
to ways of democracy and that they would wel- 
come any daughter-in-law of whom the people 
approved. And, after all, his marriage is his 
~ own affair. So why not let him alone? 

If the Prince of Wales is bored with the exi- 
gencies of his position, it is not so. much its exac- 
tions as its exasperations which vex him. 

The monotony, for one of alert and versatile 
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mind, of his daily routine may wear upon him, 
but it is the constant curiosity and clamor of the 
crowd which tell upon his endurance. 

Nothing that he does or leaves undone es- 
capes notice or criticism. While the English 
papers are more considerate than ours are, they, 
too, eager for copy about him, often falsify and 
exaggerate through listening to idle gossip which 
has been carried from mouth to ear until the 
printed story has either no truth in it at all or a 
mere semblance of it. 

While I was in London a year ago, Hae ap- 
peared i in a paper the story that the previous 
evening H. R. H. returning late to York House 
found he had forgotten his key; that the “‘bobby”’ 
on guard saw him prowling about, and not at first 
recognizing him, threatened arrest; that the bob- 
by after due recognition and apology, boosted him 
into a window; that when H. R. H. was half-way 
in he called to the bobby to help him down as 
he was in the housemaid’s window; and that, 
being duly extricated, he got through another 
window and up a spiral staircase to the roof 
where he let himself into his room by a skylight. 

Having a sense of humor, the Prince was 
highly amused, particularly ag there is no spiral 
_ staircase at York House; but the real incident, 
- which occurred five years ago, when he first 
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went to live at York House, was like this: He © 
was out late and he had no key. Neither had 
the bobby. So the latter, with his penknife, 
slipped the lock of the window in the telephone- 
room, entered and let His Royal Highness in. 
That was all there was to it. But the bobby 
probably told his wife, who told another house- 
maid, who told her mistress, and after five years’ 
persistent growth it got to the ears of a news- 
paper reporter. 

The Prince likes to dance and to drum. Best 
of all he likes American music. But if he goes 
to a restaurant or night club where there is a 
jazz orchestra and it gets about, at once the place 
becomes fashionable, and he must either stay 
away or accept the possibility of having his 
slightest act become a topic for exaggerated 
public gossip. 

Once, at a fashionable Biche club, he thought 
it would be fun to displace the drummer and beat 
out a dance or two himself. When the story 
got about it ran that not only had he played 
the drum, but had as well stood the pretty 
girls in a line and marched them around the floor. 

Some one in speaking with him asked if he 
were to be granted a great desire what that de- 
‘sire would be. 

His answer came like a flash, “To be let alone 
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—if only for an hour.” That can never be. 
His own talents have created for him a popu- 
larity that denies it. 

Unconsciously he does so many fine little 
things that more and more he is idolized, until 
every slight act of his becomes of interest to the 
world at large. Rare indeed is his considera- 
tion and thoughtfulness for others. A story 
told of him is an indication of this. In London 
was a young lady who wanted to meet the Prince. 
And in this she was not different from a-million 
other ladies—old ones too as well as young. — 
Several of her friends thought it would be quite | 
a trick to have some fun at her expense. So they 
sent her an invitation purporting to come from 
a certain home of distinction and inviting her to 
“meet His Royal Highness” at dinner. 

At the appointed hour she drove in anticipa- 
tion to meet the Prince, only to find the house in 
darkness and no one at home. 

The story got about and finally to the Prince of 
Wales. Immediately he wrote her telling her 
how sincerely sorry he was that his name should 
have been involved in so mean a game, and ask- 
ing her to give a party on a certain evening when 
he would be delighted to attend. The party 
was given and the Prince was there, which made 
of both it and her a great success. 
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He is like that always, considerate and 
thoughtful. He is never.a house guest that he 
does not send for the cook and thank her (or him) 
for looking so well after his comfort. 

The proudest possessions of the boy who was 
post dispatcher to the Prince on his trip around 
the world on the Renown are a wrist-watch and a 
letter of recommendation written and signed by 
His Royal Highness. : 

When he was in Montreal last year, not as 
Prince of Wales, but as Lord Renfrew, he begged 
to be released from publicity. His winsome- 
ness defeated him—it had to be told about. An 
example of this is an incident which occurred 
one day when he was returning from a fox-hunt, 
looking every inch a prince of old romance in his 
pink coat, white breeches, and shining black 
boots. As he was riding slowly through a forest 
he came to a clearing where a little schoolhouse 
stood back from the road. The children had 
heard the tooting of the horns in the distance 
and were gazing through the windows. When 
he saw them he dismounted and went in to see 
them. He asked them how they would like him 
to ask for a holiday for them. They were, of 
‘course, delighted. So he said to the teacher: 
“Please don’t grant it today for it’s ‘half gone. 
They want a wholeiday.” 
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We have heard much about the Prince’s horse- 
manship—most of which is unkind and untrue. 
I have seen him ride at Epsom Downs and I have 
seen him playing polo at Ranelagh and while I 
am not judge enough to say that he is the per- 
fect horseman I do know enough to declare that 
he is a good one. He rides his horses rather 
hard, I think, but he controls them well—and if 
they sometimes fall with him and he is thrown, 
it does not happen more frequently with him 
than with others who ride as much and in as 
hazardous runs as he does. The Point-to-point 
races of the British cavalry are the most hazard- 
ous and strenuous tests of horsemanship re- 
quiring a high degree of pluck and endurance and 
skill. In these the Prince rides and holds his own 
- with the most expert horseman in England. If 
his horse does fall with him, as has happened, it 
is nothing against his riding, for there is never 
a race-meet of this sort without casualties. At 
the meet in which the Prince’s horse fell with him 
a year ago, there were many accidents. Prince 
Henry was thrown from his horse. Several ex- 
perienced cavalry officers were badly hurt. A 
few weeks before that Major Metcalfe, one of the 
Prince’s aides, suffered concussion of the brain 
when he was thrown and was laid up for two 
months. Brief notices in the newspapers were 
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the only attention bestowed on these casualties. 
But because he is who he is the Prince’s slight- 
est mishap is turned into world account and so 
exaggerated that one is led to suppose that he is 
never put to the necessity of dismounting. 

At polo he is not steadily a brilliant player. 
Often for a long period he does nothing at all, and 
one thinks he is not going to do anything. Then 
unexpectedly, at a critical moment for his team, 
he makes a dash and with telling stroke sends — 
the ball through the goal. He has a sporting 
spirit in this as in all things. 

When he first played polo those who played 
with him were inclined to leave the field to him. 
He soon put a stop to this, declaring that the 
game be played by rule and that he be allowed to 
score only by his merits. _ 

In no other setting does he seem so much him- 
self as at Ranelagh, a country club famed the 
world over for its beauty and its historic inter- 
est. It was built for Queen Anne during the 
reign of her father, King James II. In the room 
where the seven conspirators plotted the latter’s 
downfall, sending word to William of Orange 
that the time was ripe for his coup, the present 
Prince of Wales and his fellow polo-players have 
their quarters. . 

The club-house was the Kit-Kat Club where 
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- Joseph Addison, Sir Richard Steele, and other 
wits of the early eighteenth century foregath- — 
ered. The turf, once ground under the feet of 
the second Duke of Buckingham as he fought a 
duel with the twelfth Earl of Shrewsbury and 
killed him, is now a putting-green. Upon 
the club-house walls hangs the fateful sword. 
- Beverly Brook, the last stream in England to be 
the natural habitat of the beaver, ripples at one 
end of the polo-field. Grassy downs of that un- 
real English green sweep gently up to groves of 
beech and elm, to shadowed lakes where white 
and black swans glide gracefully about. 

It was a study in contrast—the sight of the 
young Prince of today, in his white-wool sweat- 
er, close up about his throat, his white trousers 
and brown-leather boots, chatting easily with his 
friends or with his groom, often with his head 

_ thrown back in hearty laughter, and the thought © 
of his forbears, centuries ago, proud, imperious 
and often cruel—one a symbol of steady, honest 
effort at honest government for the people; the 
other, a memory of an autocracy in which the 
people were given little heed. It constitutes the 
difference between the present and the past of 
England—a difference which has enabled Eng- 
~ land of today to stand sturdily on her feet while 
other monarchies are either tottering or have 
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tottered to definite downfall. While England 
can produce young monarchs such as the present — 
Prince of Wales there is little fear of a change in 
her government. . 

Comment has been made that this young heir 
to the British throne is not fond of reading. This 
is scarcely true. He has not the time to be a 
great reader, but he likes good books and what 
he reads is worth while. Biography, political 
history and economics interest him more than 
fiction. In that he has good taste, too—and © 
understanding. Someone who by way of a pro- 
fession knows something of literature, discussed 
with him a current novel by one of England’s 
most talented young novelists, and was quite 
astonished at the Prince’s knowledge of the 
novel form and his grasp of the psychology of 
the characters and their story. 

However it must not be thought that this very 
human young man has all the virtues of human- 
ity and none of its faults. He has those, too. 
Even his kindness does not always govern a 
temper easily aroused. It runs high at times, 
and I have heard that when it does he makes 
things fly. 

A young photographer in London told me of 
an experience he had one day when taking pic- 
tures at Hurlingham. His Royal Highness was 
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walking at the back of the club-house with 
some friends, and the boy followed them to take 
a picture. The Prince caught him at it and 
roundly scolded him: “You can take my pic- 
tures in public, but you can not follow me 
around and spy upon me and snap me when I 
am with my friends in private.” 

I asked the boy how he felt about it. “His 
Royal Highness was right,” he said. “I had no 
business there.” 

“But weren’t you angry?” I asked. 

“No,” was the reply. “I like his spirit. He’s 
going to be my King, and who wants a King 
that doesn’t know when to fight!” 

Impatience besets this Prince of the blood as 
its does any one else, and he does not always 
hide it. One afternoon at the British Empire 
_ Exhibition at Wembley, he gave a pretty fair 
_ glimpse of what he can be like when displeased. 
Day after day, as its president, he had offici- 
ated at conventions and conferences, making 
speeches, doing whatever he could toward its 
success. 

This day he went out incognito, with some 
friends, to have a good time. But the crowd 
recognized him and wherever he went his ef- 
forts to enjoy himself were frustrated. In the 
amusement places he was jostled and stared at, 
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until it was plain to see his patience was ex- 
hausted. Finally he gave up and went to a 
restaurant for tea. There, too, the crowd fol- 
lowed him. And he was inastate. He stalked 
through the crowd to the end of the tea-room 
and, turning his back, flung himself into a seat. 
His face was scarlet and his lips were quivering, as 
he evidently held forth to his friends about it all. 

A member of Pratt’s, a smart informal club in 
London, told me that one evening His Royal 
Highness came in, looking worn beyond en- 
durance. Around a table were some young men 
he knew and he joined them. One of the group 
- whose fortune had not survived the War was 
complaining of being hard up. 

The Prince looked at him intently, remarking 
with a tinge of bitterness in his smile: “ You don’t 
know when you're well off. © Suppose you were in 
my boots?” 

“Tf I had your money—” the young man got 
no further. 

The Prince interrupted him: “Money? I'd 
give it all away if I could, for a little freedom. 
How would you like to be stared at from morn-. 
ing till night, to be followed about, to be guarded, 
to have everything you do made public property 
of? Being Prince of Wales isn’t all that you 
think it is.” \ 
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Much has been said too about the fabulous 
income which is supposed to go with the title he 
holds. It is greatly exaggerated. The allow- 
ance made him by the Government is little in 
excess of our President’s salary. He has a fair 
private fortune and the income from the Duchy 
of Cornwall. But the calls upon him for the 
upkeep of York House, for his Staff and for the 
expenses of his official trips about the British 
Isles and for private and public charities is 
enormous. He is the patron of any number of 
hospitals and other philanthropic organizations, 
to all of which he gives liberally. In addition he 
is an honorary official of hundreds of organiza- 
tions throughout the world. I saw a list of or- 
ganizations to which he belongs and counted 
through the A’s, which totaled more than two 
hundred. I went to fifty in the B’s and then 
gave up. Looking through the book, I found 
that practically every letter had just as many 
listings under it. About eighty per cent of these 
organizations are in England and Scotland, and 
every time one holds a reunion or a congress or & 
convention the Prince is expected to be there 
and make an address. He seldom fails to meet 
these expectations. 

There are some who say that for a future King 
the Prince flits too much—that he dances until 
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all hours of the morning, that his gaiety is some- | 
times too gay, and that, for this reason, he has ~ 
come into the bad graces of his parents, the King 
and Queen. 

What if he does dance until dawn? I know of 
men of dignified professions and of standing, 
men clase to fifty and beyond it, who do the 
same if opportunity permits. The private lives 
of many public men, if put to meticulous in- 
spection, would not, I am sure, place them in the 
good graces of the very reformers whose sub- 
scription their names enhance. 

As for his relationship with his father and 
mother, I do not see how any one would know 
about that. Those close to him would scarcely 
discuss it.. And he would not talk about it him- 
self. I have seen the King of England, with 
his three eldest sons, riding in Hyde Park and 
officiating in public, and they are a good-na- 
tured, happy lot. The Prince is of his time and 
he cannot go back of it nor beyond it, and there 
are few young people of today who are not at 
times taken to task for doing what is character- 
ized as “what we would never have dared to do 
at your age.” 

King Edward flitted about with both facility 
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history as the greatest ruler of his age—greatest 
in his wisdom, greatest in his understanding, and 
greatest in his conduct of his empire’s affairs. 
This Prince of Wales has a harder task to per- 
form than any of his predecessors. He comes 


to it at a time when the whole world is moving 


through arapid and confusing process of evolution. 
His mission is not only to please his own people, 


but,as a messenger of good-will between them and 


the people of other lands, he must please all 
people. And the very qualities in him at which 


_ the reactionaries cavil are those which have en- 


deared him to the world outside of England as 
well as in it. 

At the spring showing in the Paris Salon a sea- 
son or two ago was a portrait of him in his polo 


-togs. Of all the pictures shown—and there were 


hundreds upon hundreds of them—none was so 
popular. A mixed crowd of men and women, 
old, young, and middle-aged, rich, poor and 
merely comfortable, stood continuously before it. 

“Tt’s because he’s a prince,” said some, cyni- 
cal, even while they themselves were drawn to it 


_ time and time again. 


But it was not because it was the portrait of a 
prince. There were portraits of other princes 
and of kings and queens and princesses too— 
dozens of them—in full regalia. It was because 
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it was the picture of Edward David Windsor, 
who, first of all, before being Prince of Wales and 
a budding king, is just a gay and gallant youth, 
with honest, wistful eyes, a healthy, smiling 
mouth. 

For it is not enough nowadays for a man to be 
a king, or a lad a prince, for him to have the af- 
fection of the people. Times have changed, 
and kings and princes are often without honor in 
their own country and the world at large. To 
be well beloved of the people they must them- 
selves be of and for the people. Edward, Prince 
of Wales, is just that—a democrat, if there ever 
wasone. And—it bears repeating, often—he has 
_ charm and graciousness. I know that when I 
found I was to meet him I was a bit nervous. 
Those who had secured the introduction for me 
had impressed me with numerous suggestions 
about the rigid etiquette regarding royalty. Be- 
sides I knew that he had every reason to fear 
any one connected with American journalism in 
any way. But if he felt that way he did not 
show it. He put me at my ease at once by shak- 
ing hands with me and asking me to sit down. 
He chatted in an easy straightforward manner. 
In less than five minutes I knew why it is that 
he holds, so deep a place in the world’s affec- 
tions. If he were a blacksmith or a simple clerk 
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he would stand out from his group—because he 


is so real, so unassuming, so considerate and so 
winsome. 


He came to see us this year—to spend his 
vacation. We were delighted to have him do so. 
We liked him from what we had learned of him 
during his first visit. We liked him even better 
from what we saw this time, I think; but his visit 
was not a period of unallayed gaiety. Our wel- 
come was tainted, much to the chagrin of those 
who wanted him to enjoy himself in his own 


way, by a super-curiosity which must have 


aS Re ees 


amazed and annoyed him. He was pursued by 
a mob which he tried in vain to evade. Every 
act of his was given, in some instances, pitiless 


and spurious publicity. When he was gracious 


enough to accord general interviews to the re- 
porters, some of them asked him questions for 


‘which other. men would have knocked them 


down. 
He wanted to be just an Englishman, here on 
a visit with friends. Instead of which he was 


treated as public property. The State Depart- 


ment, as it had to do, because of the serious 
situation which would have arisen if any accl- 
dent had befallen him, threw a guard about him. 


State troopers and secret service men were on 


his trail every minute. Added to these were 
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the corps of reporters who camped in the woods 
of Long Island, outside the estate where he was 
entertained at Syosset. 

From the accounts they gave of his gomg and 
coming, of what he ate and what he wore, they 
must have sat on the tree-tops with a telescope 
perpetually trained on him. 

He went through it all with grace and good 
nature, his popularity thereby increasing a 
hundred-fold. 


Twenty years ago, in the funeral procession 
of Queen Victoria, seven kings rode down the 
Mall in London. The figure which stood out 
among them was a frowning warrior on a white 
horse, supreme, arrogant, forbidding; an em- 
peror who willed to conquer the empires of the 
world with a mailed fist. 

Farther back in a carriage with his ‘mother, 
was a little boy, simple, gentle, and unaware of 
himself. That little boy grew up to be Edward, 
Prince of Wales, the lad who has so easily won 
the hearts of the world through the spirit of a 
great friendliness. 

Time will mellow the impulses of hid young 
prince, who must now be gay because life rides 
him hard, and he must, therefore, play hard, 
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too. He has a fair spirit and a kind heart, 
integrity and the will to do what he must. 
These are his eternal talents. And whatever 
the days of kings may be there will come a time 
in the long years when we will look back upon 
him in the heyday of his youth, as the last 
romantic figure in a world grown colorless be- 
cause men, thinking too hard of many things, 
have laid the imagery of life, which is its beauty 
and its romance, in a sepulcher. 
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